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missile bases 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
GOVERNMENT ATTACKS 
MRS. ROOSEVELT 


Roosevelt, the American Committee 
on Africa, and 134 world leaders who 
had signed a Declaration of Con¬ 
science against South Africa's apar¬ 
theid policy, reported in Peace News 
on December 6 and later in The Times. 


KING-HALL IN BIG BBC 
DEBATE ON 

Non-violent 
defence for 
Britain 


delivering them. 

American superiority in arms was 
assumed and on that the military strength 
of NATO was based. All the arguments 
for NATO were based on that premise. 
Nobody questioned it when NATO was 
established. All the Western nations were 
confident that “ under the American 
umbrella,” as Winston Churchill put it, they 
were safe from possible storms. 


Journalists 1 ’ mood 

But at Paris last week it was different. 
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Emrys Hughes , Labour MP for South Ayrshire, attended the 
NATO meeting in Paris as Peace News Correspondent. 


all the big international conferences held since the war 
it had been taken for granted that America was the strong- 
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In a 3,000-word speech, Mr. Louw pro¬ 
tested the contents of the Declaration of 
Conscience, which he alleged, has made 
“ false and spurious charges ” against the 
race policy of South Africa. 

He also asserted that Mrs. Roosevelt is axuiitr sir STl’PHFN 
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Fat profits for 
merchants of 
death 


rpHE aircraft industry, 97 per cent, of 
which is in California, is now the 
largest private employer in America— 
a work force of nearly 1,000,000 people 
and still growing. 

Last year’s sales figure—9,496 million 
dollars—was topped only twice during 
the World War 11 and 75 per cent, of 
the goods went to the Defence Depart¬ 
ment, chiefly the Air Force. 

The profits are fat. There are many 
Wall Street brokers who deal only in 
the aircraft industry; and some now who 
deal only in missiles. . . . 

. . . the aircraft missile industry 
works hand-in-glove with the Air Force 
and runs a continuous propaganda cam¬ 
paign. The public relations men selling 
air-power theories around Los Angeles 
have long since displaced the Hollywood 
Press agents. 

On first impressions, a visitor to the 
U.S. today might be convinced that the 
nation was on the brink of war. 

Maps portray the likely route of “ the 
enemy.” Articles frankly discuss Russia 
as that “ enemy.” 

—Bruce Rothwell, News Chronicle, 
Dec. 17, 1957. 


TRUTH FROM 


NORWAY 


By ROY SHERWOOD 

JT is of course all to the good that the 
Paris NATO meeting has ended 
without the acceptance en bloc by 
Europe of the freely offered American 
aids to “ defensive ” atomic warfare. 

That said, however, the only other point 
for congratulation is the attitude of Norway 
and Denmark. They have declared that 
they will not agree to rocket bases for 
medium range missiles on their territory, 
will not accept arms depots and will not 
have foreign troops stationed within their 











race policy of South Africa. 

He also asserted that Mrs. Roosevelt is 
“ not a stranger to American left-wing 
circles,” and that the American Committee 
on Africa had “ a decidedly pinkish tinge.” 

In a statement on December 13, George 
M. Houser, ACOA Executive Director, who 
was also characterised by Mr. Louw as a 
“ known leftist,” declared that “ the attack 
on Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is a shameful 
and frightening act of cowardice; Mrs. 
Roosevelt needs no defence.” 

“ Her record,” he added, “ in the struggle 
for human rights and world peace speaks 
for itself.” 

As for the charges made against the 
American Committee on Africa, he noted 
that the organisation and its National Com¬ 
mittee are “ composed of some of this 
nation's most prominent Republicans, 
Democrats and Independents who share a 
revulsion for tyranny and injustice every¬ 
where—whether in Budapest, Little Rock, 
Ciudad Trujillo or Johannesburg.” 

Illness of apartheid 

Among the prominent members of the 
American Committe on Africa’s National 
Committee are: Gardner Cowles, Thurman 
Arnold, James B. Carey, Angier Biddle 
Duke, Van Wyck Brooks, Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, John Gunther, Oscar 
Hammerstein II, Rt. Rev. Henry W. Hob¬ 
son, Dr. Robert L. Johnson, Gov. George 
M. Leader, Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Rev. Robert McCracken, Gov. Edmund S. 
Muskie, Reinhold Niebuhr, The Very Rev. 
James A. Pike, Francis B. Sayre, Jackie 
Robinson, and Mark Van Doren, as well 
as four U.S. Senators and 16 Congressmen 
of both parties. 

This organisation, Mr. Houser said, “ re¬ 
flects the sentiment of the majority of the 
American people both in its opposition to 
racism and colonialism in all forms and in 
its support for the legitimate democratic in¬ 
dependence movements throughout Africa.” 

The illness of apartheid in the minds of 
the white South African rulers is illustrated, 
he said, by their attempts to equate “ all 
efforts on behalf of African freedom and 
equality with ‘ left-wing ’ activity.” In this 
way, he continued, “ they hope to divert 
the free world’s attention from their oppres¬ 
sive policies by labelling all anti-racist acti¬ 
vities as Communistic.” 

Mr. Houser, a Peace News contributor, 
expressed concern for “those courageous 
South Africans ” of all races “ who con¬ 
tinue to struggle against all odds, includ- 
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Britain 

(COMMANDER SIR STEPHEN 
KING-HALL’S unarmed defence 
proposal was debated for 45 minutes 
on the BBC Home Service on Dec. 19. 
Speaking briefly to the Fifty-One Club 
on 66 Heresy in Defence: The Strategy 
of Non-Violence ” before the debate 
Sir Stephen made his case of 14 points 
In a series of 66 verbal rockets.” 

He argued that because of the completely 
new defence situation Britain faces today 
nuclear weapons should be, if necessary, 
unilaterally renounced, large-scale arma¬ 
ments drastically reduced to the level 
needed for police operations, and that a 
serious investigation by a Royal Commis¬ 
sion or other body should be made into 
non-violent resistance as a new defence 
policy for Britain. 

Sir Stephen said: “ I am outlining a 
strategy which I think I can claim is rather 
new and which demands a mental effort 
which 1 call ‘ breaking through the thought 
barrier in defence thinking.’ ” 

««Voice of sanity” 

In the discussion, excerpts of which 
follow, there was a considerable amount 
of support for Sir Stephen’s idea, as well 
as a great deal of criticism. It was said, 
for instance: 

“We have heard the voice of sanity, 
which is all too rare nowadays. I only 
wish Sir Stephen was at Paris at the 
present moment, for our statesmen are 
the victims of the morst dangerous illu¬ 
sions and totally obsolete modes of 
thought.” 

Another speaker, however, felt that Sir 
Stephen was living in a cloud-cuckoo land 
of his own. A Russian invasion, he said, 
would mean the shooting and exiling of our 
people, the gagging of our Press, propa¬ 
ganda in our schools to corrupt the minds, 
of our children,- and the rank and file 
would, of course, be starved into submis¬ 
sion unless they gave in. 

“ I am still, in matters of this kind, as 
inveterate a devotee of defensive warfare 
as the ancient Greeks were when faced 
with the Persian threat.” 

The following speaker commented: 

“ It frightens me to hear the Professor 
speak like this.” 

“Nuclear energy is a new thing. It is 
so devastating.” 

“ Civilised men are prepared to defend 
civilisation, but if someone is prepared to 
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were sare irom possiote storms. 

Journalists’ mood 

But at Paris last week it was different. 
Moving among the 1,800 journalists at the 
Palais de Chaillot, one soon sensed that 
the international scene had completely 
changed. 

Even the American journalists were in a 
chastened mood, and it takes a lot to 
upset them. Indeed, the best of them were 
more violently critical of their government 
and its policy than anybody else. Nobody 
had written in terms of more withering 
contempt of the American ballyhoo that 
preceded the spectacular failure of the 
American attempt to launch a satellite 
than Mr. Alsop of the New York Herald 
Tribune. He, at any rate, had no longer 
any illusions about America now being 
able to dictate world affairs from a position 
of strength. Neither had many other well- 
informed European journalists, allied and 
neutral, about the transformation that had 
come 

Talking to the typical American jour¬ 
nalist from New York or Chicago one felt 
it was better not to try to discuss the ques¬ 
tion as to why America had fallen behind 
in the inter-continental missile and rocket 
race. But that was the fact that dominated 
the Paris Conference. 

America tins leading/ 

When President Eisenhower talked about 
America’s industrial potential and how 
the Western world had been responsible 
for the great mechanical inventions and 
technological advances of the past, the 
question that immediately came to the mind 
of the most simple was: “ But is that true 
today and will it be true in five or ten 
years’ time ? ” 

From 1949 until 1957 it had been 
accepted as a self-evident fact that America 
was leading the world in the great arms 
race and that this would inevitably con¬ 
tinue. 

In retrospect, how incredibly silly the 
famous “Colliers Magazine” special 
number, which forecast how Russia was 
defeated in the Third Word War, reads 
today. 

Nobody now talks in terms of a war in 
which, after a successful atomic attack, 
American para-troops land and liberate the 
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NORWAY 

By ROY SHERWOOD 

JT is of course all to the good that the 
Paris NATO meeting has ended 
without the acceptance en bloc by 
Europe of tne freely offered American 
aids to “ defensive ” atomic warfare. 

That said, however, the only other point 
for congratulation is the attitude of Norway 
and Denmark. They have declared that 
they will not agree to rocket bases for 
medium range missiles on their territory, 
will not accept arms depots and will not 
have foreign troops stationed within their 
borders except in the case of an actual 
threat of invasion. 

Against this, we have the significant fact 
that the latest Gallup Poll demonstrates the 
wide gap between the opinion and feelings 
of the people of this country and our gov¬ 
ernment on the subject of summit talks 
between the West and Russia, on American 
bases, and on American planes flying over¬ 
head, armed with hydrogen bombs. Inevit- 
ably, this makes one wonder whether we are 
quite justified in our fond belief that ours 
is the most perfect form of truly democratic 
practice. 

It is a pity that, instead of presenting 
newspaper correspondents in Paris with a 
long-playing record of the speeches by 
Messrs. Bech, Gaillard, Eisenhower and 
Spaak, it could not be arranged to push a 
verbatim copy of the speech of Mr. Einar 
Gerhardsen, the Norwegian Prime Minister, 
through the letter-box of every household 
in the NATO countries. For he did not 
merely refuse the proffered American mili¬ 
tary aids, with the full support of his col¬ 
league, Mr. H. C. Hansen, Denmark’s Prime 
Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
He also stressed the importance, so widely 
disregarded by the others, of not seeing the 
issue between the West and the Soviets in 
purely military terms, and he underlined 
this truth in these words : 

We must carefully avoid giving the 
impression that we have any fear of poli¬ 
tical negotiations with the Eastern bloc.” 
That, it is sad to have to place on record, 
is precisely what the West shows every sign 
of being afraid of to such an extent that it 
is allowing itself to drift helplessly nearer 
and nearer to the great catastrophe. It 
never wants to negotiate with the Soviets 
except in conferences so constituted that 
they start off with a majority of members 
in its own favour. 
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W, H. MARWICK , M.A., of Edinburgh 
University , examines 


THE DIMINISHING 


POUND 


ir pHE problem of inflation, which means for the ordinary man or woman 
(particularly the housewife) a constantly diminishing value of wage or 
other income, is generally agreed to be the acute economic problem of today. 
But, as Mark Twain said of the weather, everyone complains of it but no one 
does anything about it. 


There is disagreement as to its causes, and 
still more as to its cure. While some regard 
it as the great evil, others fear that any 
attempted remendy would prove worse than 
the disease. 

The German experience of the catastro¬ 
phic fall of the mark in the ’twenties—a 
prime cause of Hitlerism—has made fear 
of its recurrence a determinant of econo¬ 
mic policy since. 

This fear was strong enough here to give 
the “National” Government its runaway vic¬ 
tory in the “ Save the Pound ” election of 
1931, despite the disastrous effects of the 
“ Norman Era ” of deflation on British 
industry. 

The subsequent “ Great Depression ” of 
the ’thirties is still a living memory with the 
working-class movement, and makes it 
tolerate inflationary tendencies, lest a rever¬ 
sal, a sharp application of the brake, involve 
mass unemployment. Its energies meantime 
are concentrated on seeking to alleviate the 
effects by recurrent “ cost of living ” claims 
for increased wages. 

Government has no remedy 

The Government, by raising the bank 
rate, increasing postal charges, and continu¬ 
ing taxes on commodities (such as purchase 
tax and tariffs), thus making goods artifi¬ 
cially dearer, merely intensifies this attempt 
to maintain standards of living, and this 
accelerates the vicious circle of wages and 
prices. 

Its new publication, “ The Pound and 
Our Future ”, expresses admirable senti¬ 
ments, with which we all largely agree, re¬ 
garding the merits of maintaining stability 
of purchasing power and of the value of the 
pound abroad (though it rather ignores the 
world’s growing dependence on the almighty 
dollar) ; but it suggests no remedy. 

The accompanying chart graphically 
illustrates the galloping consumption of the 
pound. 

Economists commonly lay stress on 


would certainly contribute greatly to curb 
inflation. 

As some prominent employers have them¬ 
selves frequently admitted, it is ridiculous 
to place the responsibility for reducing costs 
entirely on the wage earners. 

Arms cost it major cause 

But the prime responsibility rests with 
the Government, which now, through the 
Bank of England, nominally controls the 
nation’s supply of currency and credit, and 
particularly with its expenditure on arma¬ 
ments. 

This involves not only excessive taxa¬ 
tion (which taxpayers seek to compensate 
by claims for higher incomes) but utilisa¬ 
tion of labour and capital on costly non¬ 
productive enterprises such as nuclear 
bombs and rocket ranges which diminish 
instead of increasing the real wealth of 
the country. 

The ultimate cause of inflation is still 
what used to be called “ the Quantity 
Theory of Money ”, however much this may 
be qualified by modern refinement or 
sophistication of analysis. 
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. Same index continued on basis of 
index of retail prices 
for 1956 and 1957. 


.(in smaller chart inset) Rough trend based 
on figures given by Chan, of Exchequer in 
a Parliamentary answer in 1956. 
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Reproduced from the Times, November 15, 1957 


But the high cost of over-centralised and 
over-expanded bureaucracy, a product of 
war rather than of Collectivism (true Social¬ 
ism envisages the “ withering away of the 
State ”), and the “ ostentatious waste ” of 
private luxury exepnditure, fostered by war¬ 
time mentality (the Keynesian “ vanity of 
abstinence ”) are contributory factors to 
inflation. 


War expenditure has throughout history 
been the main cause of inflation, from the 
great debasement of coined money under 


Henry VIII, through the inconvertible cur¬ 
rency of the Napoleonic War, to the note 
and credit expansion of the world wars. 
The Korean War contributed its quota to 
the world inflationary phase of the last 
decade, and the military operations in 
Algeria offer a contemporary illustration in 
the depreciation of the franc. 

So long as we retain a “ near war 
economy ”, dominated by the tactics of the 
Cold War, it is hard to see how any effec¬ 
tive check on inflation can be achieved. 


The case for a new iconoclasm 


j^VERY civilisation which hopes to 
maintain full health and vigour 
and a steady rate of progress must 
pass through an occasional outburst 
of iconoclasm. There is no better 
tonic for a debilitated generation or 
one that is beginning to get out of 
hand and to run off the strips. 

A history of the iconoclasms that have 
braced up our civilisation from time to 
time would make stimulating reading. 

I am old enough to remember what I 
now regard as one of the most inspiriting 


It was in this period that the economic 
socialism of Bernard Shaw and Sydney 
Webb swamped the idealistic socialism of 
William Morris, Edward Carpenter, the 
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Glaziers, Keir Hardie, etc., and that the 
great exodus from the churches in the in¬ 
dustrial towns began. 


From this time on, the emphasis in 
social propaganda passed rapidlv from 


upon the minds of governments and of the 
leading politicians in all political parties, 
and affect their speeches at party confer¬ 
ences. 

The financial, economic and political 
instability of so many countries to-day, 
the worsening of the impasse in Russo- 
American relationships, and the compe¬ 
titive struggle for power and influence in 
the under-developed countries of both 
these giants are sufficient to damp down 
any proposal for unilateral disarmament 
and to free governments from the neces¬ 
sity of worrying about public agitation 














ing taxes on commodities (such as purchase 
tax and tariffs), thus making goods artifi¬ 
cially dearer, merely intensifies this attempt 
to maintain standards of living, and this 
accelerates the vicious circle of wages and 
prices. 

Its new publication, “ The Pound and 
Our Future ”, expresses admirable senti¬ 
ments, with which we all largely agree, re¬ 
garding the merits of maintaining stability 
of purchasing power and of the value of the 
pound abroad (though it rather ignores the 
world’s growing dependence on the almighty 
dollar) ; but it suggests no remedy. 

The accompanying chart graphically 
illustrates the galloping consumption of the 
pound. 

Economists commonly lay stress on 
“ wage inflation ”—the increase of earned 
income proportionately to the increase in 
productive output; and it certainly seems 
that a concerted “ wages policy ” would be 
essential to a planned economy. 

And undoubtedly, if the trade unions, 
employers and Government could agree on a 
united effort to reduce costs and increase 
productivity—a matter which would involve 
technical improvements and some control of 
investments as well as a wages policy—it 



In 1947 she could have had the same 


basket of goods—and 7s. change. 


The case for a new iconoclasm 


I^VERY civilisation which hopes to 
maintain full health and vigour 
and a steady rate of progress must 
pass through an occasional outburst 
of iconoclasm. There is no better 
tonic for a debilitated generation or 
one that is beginning to get out of 
hand and to run off the strips. 

A history of the iconoclasms that have 
braced up our civilisation from time to 
time would make stimulating reading. 

I am old enough to remember what I 
now regard as one of the most inspiriting 
periods of my life, one which made a 
powerful impact on my mind, and in many 
ways changed my outlook and way of life. 
I refer to the iconoclasm of Bernard Shaw 
and H. G. Wells. 

These two men battered mercilessly at 
the citadel of the deeply-rooted smug ideas 
and morals of the Victorian era. In sea¬ 
son and out of season over a very long 
period they delivered salvo after salvo of 
the most devastating criticism and ridicule, 
despite revolts, protestations, curses and 
imprecations, at a wide range of Nine¬ 
teenth Century institutions, shibboleths, 
customs, manners and morals. Nothing 
like it had been known for nearly a 
century. 


TT was not until many years 
A later that the complete effect of 
these onslaughts could be estimated. It 
is, however, beyond doubt that they 
wrought a revolution in English behaviour, 
in the outlook and way of life of thou¬ 
sands, first among intellectuals and then 
among the more advanced sections of the 
working classes. 

Every play of Shaw’s was a spiritual ex¬ 
plosion which left in its wake an abund¬ 
ance of conventional debris. 

It was in this same era that the chemical 
and engineering sciences and a new age of 
industrial technology leapt into being. 
These new developments were backed 
powerfully by the keen, cold scientific mind 
of H. G. Wells, who battled against the 
fears of Divines that science might usurp 
the prerogatives of religion. 

Few people are aware that the present 
condition of our country, including its 
increasingly materialistic outlook and 
way of life, is largely the outcome of the 
above-named changes. 


It was in this period that the economic 
socialism of Bernard Shaw and Sydney 
Webb swamped the idealistic socialism of 
William Morris, Edward Carpenter, the 
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Glaziers, Keir Hardie, etc., and that the 
great exodus from the churches in the in¬ 
dustrial towns began. 

From this time on, the emphasis in 
social propaganda passed rapidly from 
the spiritual to the economic plane, the 
worker’s right to responsibility and 
creative opportunity being finally dropped 
altogether. 

The result is that we are now in the era 
of the economic man, material abundance, 
and the paramountcy of money. 

It is in these conditions that events are 
driving the nations relentlessly towards 
either the third world war or a widespread 
social revolution. 


irjlHE outstanding fact in current 
world affairs is the deadly 
ideological antipathy which exists between 
the Dinosaurs, Russia and America. 

The fear of each for the other is the 
most dangerous fact in current world 
politics. 

It is more powerful than the fear of war 
among the ruling sections of these two 
countries. 

Both Dinosaurs want peace, but they 
want it from strength and reject it in weak¬ 
ness. Russia wants world disarmament 
because she believes that economic collapse 
will sooner or later bring all the Western 
industrial powers to world Communism in 
the end, by way of social revolution. 
Accordingly, the United States fears even 
co-existence and disarmament. 

In the meantime Britain and France, and 
now also the United States, are in grave 
doubt about the stability of their economic 
and financial systems. In all three countries 
major conflicts between the workers and 
the vested interests are heavily fore¬ 
shadowed. There is much talk about show¬ 
downs. 

These facts and the outlook they stimu¬ 
late are exercising a powerful influence 


upon the minds of governments and of the 
leading politicians in all political parties, 
and affect their speeches at party confer¬ 
ences. 

The financial, economic and political 
instability of so many countries to-day, 
the worsening of the impasse in Russo- 
American relationships, and the compe¬ 
titive struggle for power and influence in 
the under-developed countries of both 
these giants are sufficient to damp down 
any proposal for unilateral disarmament 
and to free governments from the neces¬ 
sity of worrying about public agitation 
for such things as the abolition of 
nuclear bomb tests. 


JS it not time that we began to 
probe the problems of peace 
and war as they exist today to their roots ? 

It is highly unrealistic to divorce propa¬ 
ganda for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
from economic systems which express per¬ 
sonal, group and class aims under the 
aegis of a way of life that is rapidly run¬ 
ning towards a gigantic world orgy of 
maximum consumption of goods and 
services. 

Were we to do that I am confident 
that we should see the urgent necessity 
of initiating a new outburst of icono¬ 
clasm, which is precisely what our age 
needs; and I think it is ripe for it, too ! 
It would involve a certain amount of 
discipline in bringing our own lives into 
conformity with the demands of the good 
life on the one hand, and with the needs 
and rights of humanity at large, on the 
other. 

A careful analysis of the ways in which 
money is being spent to-day by all classes 
would convince us that the openings for a 
healthy, vigorous iconoclasm are unlimited. 
Poverty there still is in certain directions, 
but the waste that is taking place ! And 
is even regarded as a necessity ! What a 
field for iconoclasm, indeed ! 
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Violence against Koinonia continues : 

MAN INJURED - THEN JAILED 

By Richard Baker 


Bertrand Russell 
awarded prize 

,r FUiE £1,000 Kalinga Prize for the popu¬ 
larisation of science offered annually 
by the United Nations Educational, Scien¬ 
tific and Cultural Organisation, has been 
awarded for 1957 to Bertrand Russell, 
British philosopher, scientist and writer. 

The prize fund is a personal donation 
of Mr. B. Patnaik, a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly of the Indian State of 
Orissa. 

The foundation derives its name from 
the Kalinga empire, which stretched over 
a great part of India and Indonesia. The 
empire was conquered by the great sove¬ 
reign, Asoka, more than 2,000 years ago, 
but the campaign gave him such a distaste 
for war that he spent the rest of his life 
in working for peace. 

Nominations for the recipient of the 
Kalinga Prize are received each year from 
various scientific groups directly interested 
in the popularisation of science and par¬ 
ticularly from national associations for the 
advancement of science and national asso¬ 
ciations of science writers. 

Seven candidates were considered by an 
international jury composed of Professor 
Marcel Florkin, biochemist, President of 
the Association Beige pour la Diffusion de 
la Science (Belgium); Mr. L. J. F. Brimble, 
Editor of “Nature” (United Kingdom); 
and Professor J. L. Jakubowski, member of 
the Academy of Science (Poland). 

Bertrand Russell was nominated by the 
Venezuelan Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. 

The five previous winners of the Kalinga 
Prize have been Prof. Louis de Broglie 
(France), 1952; Dr. Julian Huxley (United 
Kingdom), 1953; Waldemar Kaempffert 
(United States), 1954; Dr. August Pi Suner 
(Venezuela), 1955; and Prof. George 
Gamow (United States), 1956. 


Rhine: increase 

in radio activity 

irpHE Rhine and the Meuse, from which 
Rotterdam gets its drinking water, 
showed a strong increase in radio activity 
during the last week of September—an¬ 
nounced by Rotterdam waterworks on 
November 28. 

This radio activity (measured daily) 
showed a sudden increase from the normal 
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gEING beaten by an assailant, arrested, 
and spied upon by pro-segregationists 
has been the plight of Conrad Browne, of 
Koinonia Farm, inter-racial Christian com¬ 
munity, near Americus, Georgia, USA. 

Following months of boycotting and 
violence against this pacifist group because 
of its inter-racial policy, Conrad Browne 
was accosted then badly beaten by an un¬ 
identified heavily built man while prepar¬ 
ing to unload a shipment of pecan nuts in 
Americus. His face bleeding profusely, he 
was taken to a doctor, who, after treating 
him, ordered him to bed. A pacifist, 
Browne did not fight back. Several 
Americus people witnessed the attack with¬ 
out coming to Browne’s aid. 

In spite of bad injuries, Browne was 
taken from his bed and put in jail, where 
he had to spend the rest of the day and 
the night, because somebody noticed the 
station waggon he had been using had a 
New Jersey State licence tag. 

Clarence Jordan of Koinonia explained 
to the police that the vehicle, being used in 
both New Jersey and Georgia, was licensed 

No information on 
Ian Civil case 

From Basil Delaine 
"Y^THY was Ian Civil, British-born 
teacher, working in Southern Rhodesia, 
deported back to England ? The Rhodesian 
public still does not know—and probably 
never will. 

But there has been some concern ex¬ 
pressed in the Federal Assembly by Afri¬ 
can MPs and Dr. Alexander Scott, liberal- 
minded leader of the newly-formed Con¬ 
stitution Party, who told the House that 
the deportation had caused uneasiness 
among many Europeans. 

Mr. Chirwa, Nyasaland African MP, said 
that sort of thing might lead certain people, 
both European and African, to think that 
if a European was friendly with an African 
that might cause his deportation. 

This suggestion had Federal Minister of 
Home Affairs, Sir Malcolm Barrow on his 
feet in a flash. 

This was not the case he said. The 
European in question had not been 
deported because he was friendly with 
Africans. 


in both states; and that having just come 
from New Jersey, the tags had not yet been 
changed; but the sheriff refused to release 
Browne except on $500 bond in privately 
owned real estate. (American police de¬ 
partments have been known to allow use 
of out-of-state licences months at a time 
without molestation.) 

Spy took recordings 

Browne’s trial will be January 13, 1958. 
Previously, Conrad Browne and the Rev. 
Maurice McCrackin were wrongfully 
accused of being Communists after attend¬ 
ing an inter-racial conference at the High¬ 
lander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee 
(where Koinonia now holds its summer 
children’s camps). 

Mr. McCrackin, Presbyterian clergyman 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, is now under fire 
locally and nationally for having attended 
the conference and coming to the aid of 
Koinonia. Attended by both Martin Luther 
King and Rosa Page Welch, the real pur¬ 
pose of the conference was to improve race 
relations in the South. 

A spy sent by the Georgia Education 
Commission photographed each conferee, 
and obtained four hours of tape 
recordings of the proceedings from Mr. 
McCrackin. The Georgia Education 
Commission (an agency to try to preserve 
racial segregation) published folders with 
the photographs. 

A second Koinonia communty, started 
in New Jersey as a haven from the tension 
at the Americus community, and as an out¬ 
let for Koinonia products that could not 
otherwise be sold because of the boycott, 
may have to be closed because of a pre¬ 
viously unenforced zoning law. 

A leather shop had to be closed because 

of it. 

A bank Koinonia had been dealing with 
in Albany, Georgia, a nearby town, refused 
any further business with the community. 
As the last available feed dealer refused 
to sell chicken feed, Koinonia is reported 
to be forced out of the egg business 
entirely. 

Hundreds of Africans 
arrested — Nkumbula 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
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A LETTER FROM 

LESLIE HALE MP 

Leslie Hale, MP, who joined the Board 
of Peace News this year, has sent the 
following letter to a wide circle of friends 
of Peace News. We believe many of our 
readers, both in Britain and overseas, will 
wish to respond to his appeal and so help 
to bring the Peace News Fund up to its 
total of £3,500. To facilitate auditing, 
our financial year has been changed to 
end on Jan. 31, so wherever you are there 
is time for your last minute help to reach 
us by that date. We still need £1,167 
to clear our 1957 deficit. 

Dear Friend, 

I beg you to spare the time to read and 
to consider this letter. It is wrtiten with 
genuine reluctance and under a sense of 
compelling need. I write to you about that 
little paper which has, in every respect but 
one, had the most successful, effective and 
distinguished year of its long and honourable 
history. 

Peace News is indeed a unique institution. 
Served by an enthusiastic and able staff— 
whose devotion to the cause of world peace 
involves them in much financial sacrifice— 
whilst not commanding a mass circulation, it 
is now read in the remotest corners of the 
world. In the field of colonial affairs it has 
recently given a lead in furnishing news and 
enunciating principles which have been fol¬ 
lowed subsequently by much larger news¬ 
papers. 

In its devotion to the cause of world 
peace, Peace News has been in the van of 
the struggle for international disarmament 
and has given a constructive lead in the call 
for the renunciation of weapons of mass 
destruction. This campaign has proved re¬ 
markably effective. There is a significant 
indication of change of mind and of heart 
both in the constituencies and at West¬ 
minster. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that the 
continued existence of this independent and 
courageous newspaper is a vital need in the 
preservation of political sanity and the con¬ 
structive approach to permanent world 
peace. 

In the nature of things today it could 
hardly be expected that such a paper should 
achieve financial success. It can command 
no large advertising revenue—its main source 
of income must be from the sale of the 
paper. In fact, inflation has proceeded at 
such a pace that the paper is now being sold 
at slightly less than half its actual cost. Its 
contributors, distinguished as they are, are 
almost invariably voluntary. We know that 
the paper commands from its staff an intense 
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Kingdom), 1953; Waldemar Kaempffert 
(United States), 1954; Dr. August Pi Suner 
(Venezuela), 1955; and Prof. George 
Gamow (United States), 1956. 


Rhine: increase 

in radio activity 

frT\HE Rhine and the Meuse, from which 
Rotterdam gets its drinking water, 
showed a strong increase in radio activity 
during the last week of September—an¬ 
nounced by Rotterdam waterworks on 
November 28. 

This radio activity (measured daily) 
showed a sudden increase from the normal 
level of 10 microcurie per litre to 44 mirco- 
eurie during that week. 

Water with a radio activity content of 100 
microcurie is deemed unfit for human con¬ 
sumption. 

Chemists attached to the Rotterdam water¬ 
works suspected that the water may have 
contained radio-active strontium and iodine 
elements “ which would make the matter 
much more unpleasant.” 


New research journal 
on peace and war 

T>ESEARCH on the problems of peace 
has received an impetus with the publi¬ 
cation of the first issue of “ The Journal of 
Conflict Resolution : A Quarterly for Re¬ 
search Related to War and Peace ” in the 
United States. 

The international lists of Editors, Assoc¬ 
iate Editors and members of the Sponsoring 
Committee include sociologists, economists, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, philosophers, 
political scientists, historians, anthropolo¬ 
gists, educators, and experts on international 
relations. 


The purpose of the journal is to encourage 
research in bringing the methods of all the 
social sciences to bear on the problem of 
war. 

The subscription rate is $5.50 per year 
and $2.00 a single copy. The address of the 
circulation office is : Conflict Resolution, 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, 
USA. The editorial address is : Conflict 
Resolution, 208 Economics Building, Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
USA. 


pressed in the Federal Assembly by Afri¬ 
can MPs and Dr. Alexander Scott, liberal- 
minded leader of the newly-formed Con¬ 
stitution Party, who told the House that 
the deportation had caused uneasiness 
among many Europeans. 

Mr. Chirwa, Nyasaland African MP, said 
that sort of thing might lead certain people, 
both European and African, to think that 
if a European was friendly with an African 
that might cause his deportation. 

This suggestion had Federal Minister of 
Home Affairs, Sir Malcolm Barrow on his 
feet in a flash. 

This was not the case he said. The 
European in question had not been 
deported because he was friendly with 
Africans. 

In that case, could the Minister tell the 
House why the man was deported, Mr. 
Chirwa wanted to know. 

This was impossible, he was told. But, 
offered Sir Malcolm, if the member was 
particularly interested he could go to the 
Minister’s office where he could give 
Mr. Chirwa the information. Mr. Chirwa 
thanked the Minister, but repeated his 
request that information be given in the 
House. 

But the Minister was adamant. So the 
black cloud of uncertainty continues to 
hang low over this bewitched and bewil¬ 
dered Federation. 


AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 
TO QUICKEN 

Peace News Reporter 

inpHE pace of the advance of African poli¬ 
tical consciousness “ will now be quick¬ 
ened ” Lord Hailey told the Annual General 
Meeting of the African Bureau at Caxton 
Hall, London, on December 5. The achieve¬ 
ments were already greater than he had 
expected 20 years ago. 

Surveying conditions and prospects for 
the future in all parts of the continent, he 
pointed out that “ historical developments ” 
had thrown together in political units 
Africans who had no cultural unity. 

The political philosophy of the dominant 
power in particular areas, as France and 
England, had had an important influence in 
the political development of the Africans. 

He saw few signs of success of the idea 
of Pan-Africanism. 

Political progress would fail unless it lead 
to higher social and economic life. He 
hoped M that nothing may frustrate the 
hopes we have for its achievements.” 


otnerwise ne sold Decause or me ouycuu, 
may have to be closed because of a pre¬ 
viously unenforced zoning law. 

A leather shop had to be closed because 

of it. 

A bank Koinonia had been dealing with 
in Albany, Georgia, a nearby town, refused 
any further business with the community. 
As the last available feed dealer refused 
to sell chicken feed, Koinonia is reported 
to be forced out of the egg business 
entirely. 

Hundreds of Africans 
arrested — Nkumbula 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

f jpHE only peaceful solution of Cen¬ 
tral Africa’s problems is to grant 
the people of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia self-government now, in 
which interests of the majority will 
prevail without prejudice to minority 
groups. 

This was resolved at the Joint Conference 
of African National Congresses of Central 
Africa meeting in Lusaka recently. 

The conference called on African 
peoples of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa¬ 
land to boycott Federal franchise, and 
Federal election. It continued : u the only 
course open to Nyasaland and Southern 
Rhodesia is their dismemberment from 
the Federation.” 

The Conference protested against “ un¬ 
justifiable white immigration ” and con¬ 
demned “ without reserve the betrayal of 
the Africans of Central Africa by the 
British Government in accepting the 
Federal Constitution Amendment Bill.” 

Mr. Harry Nkumbula, President 
General, Northern Rhodesia African 
National Congress alleged in Lusaka this 
week “ hundreds and hundreds of Con¬ 
gress members have been arrested and 
beaten up by police mobile patrol units 
in the Northern province of the terri¬ 
tory.” 

“ There is great trouble there ” he said. 
“ I have been told that the Government has 
decided to upset people there for some 
reason better known to themselves.” 

Earlier, Mr. Nkumbula was cheered by 
3,000 Africans when he said “ It is better 
to be ruled by your own people badly than 
to be ruled well by foreigners.” 

Mr. Nkumbula said, “ Nothing could stop 
the African National Congress from going 
forward. The march toward national inde¬ 
pendence has started and cannot be halted.” 


both in the constituencies and at West¬ 
minster. 

I do not exaggerate when I say that the 
continued existence of this independent and 
courageous newspaper is a vital need in the 
preservation of political sanity and the con¬ 
structive approach to permanent world 
peace. 

In the nature of things today it could 
hardly be expected that such a paper should 
achieve financial success. It can command 
no large advertising revenue—its main source 
of income must be from the sale of the 
paper. In fact, inflation has proceeded at 
such a pace that the paper is now being sold 
at slightly less than half its actual cost. Its 
contributors, distinguished as they are, are 
almost invariably voluntary. We know that 
the paper commands from its staff an intense 
loyalty and affection, and we believe that it 
inspires similar feelings amongst the great 
majority of its readers. 

From time to time the Directors have 
earnestly considered this problem. They 
feel that if they permitted the light of Peace 
News to be extinguished, small as it may 
appear, the result would be relatively a much 
greater increase of darkness. To seek to 
popularise the paper would involve a be¬ 
trayal of its principles ; to sell it at a price 
which would cover all expenses would un¬ 
doubtedly mean a decrease in circulation and 
effectiveness. No other alternative presents 
itself than to make this appeal to the loyalty 
and generosity of its readers. 

There are two things which we would beg 
you to try to do. Firstly, will you try by 
every means at your command to help 
increase our circulation. Some readers sell 
a number of extra copies each week; some 
buy copies to give away. Secondly, will you 
please send us a cheque or money order for 
as much as you can afford. Our need is 
desperate, and not a penny piece is wasted. 

In doing this you will be making a contri¬ 
bution to a cause of infinite importance to 
humanity, for the possibility of failure in this 
field is one so grave that it menaces the con¬ 
tinued existence of mankind. 

May I thank you, with real sincerity, for 
your courtesy in reading this letter. We, of 
Peace News, will do our best in the months 
ahead to repay that courtesy by the work 
we do. 

Yours very sincerely, 

LESLIE HALE. 

Contributions since Dec. 13, 1957: 

£330 8s. 4d. 

Total since Jan. 1, 1957: £2,333 Is. lid. 

Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Peace News Ltd., and address them to Lady 
Clare Annesley, Joint Treasurer, Peace 
News, 3 Blackstock Road, London, N. 4. 
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The btaeh hole 
of Ain-Isser 

\ T Ain-Isser, near Tlemcen in Algeria, 
a hundred Algerians suspected by the 
authorities of having connection with the 
rebels against the French Government were 
shut up in a wine cellar. During the night 
they cried out and beat upon the door, but 
no notice was taken of them, just as no 
notice was taken of those who in similar 
circumstances 200 years ago, beat upon the 
door of their Calcutta dungeon. In the 
morning 41 of them were found to be .dead. 

This is one of the happenings that have 
occurred in that “ part of metropolitan 
France ” called Algeria of which hitherto 
no news has been permitted to get out. It 
has to be added to the long record of 
horrors that have occurred as part of 

France’s “ civilising mission 

This information is contained in the 

report of a Commission of 12, consisting of 
prominent lawyers, doctors, soldiers and 

civil servants set up by the French Govern¬ 
ment under the presidency of M. Pierre 
Beteille, of the supreme court of appeal, to 
enquire into allegations of torture and re¬ 
pression by French forces in Algeria. 

foot mission's report 

r PHIS Commission of 12 was appointed 
A in April. It completed its report over 
three months ago, and since that time the 
French Government has been promising 
early publication. It has not done so, and 
Le Monde, having somehow secured a 
copy, has just published it. The official 
publication has immediately followed. It 
seems fairly obvious that if this newspaper 
had not been able to force the hand of the 
Government the Report would never have 
been published at all. 

The function of the Commission was a 
double one. It had to enquire into the 
allegations of torture and brutality, but it 
also had to secure evidence against those 
who had circulated false or exaggerated 
reports. It does not appear that the Com¬ 
mission is submitting any evidence that will 
result in anybody being put on trial for 
circulating false reports, although it re¬ 
marks that many complaints seemed to be 
based on concoctions, which is .doubtless 
true: the Algerians doubtless find that 
atrocity stories are part of the necessary 
munitions of war just as do the French. 

In addition to the 41 who died in the 
black hole of Ain-Isser there were 37 mother 
suspects who died from alcoholic fumes 
when imprisoned in wine cellars. The 
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“ Peace must surely be more than this 
trembling rejection of universal suicide,” to 
quote Mr. Lester Pearson again. Those 
“ responsible ” (a curious ring that word 
has in this context! ) “ for long-range mili¬ 
tary thinking ” are not of that opinion. 
They evidently hold the view that mankind 
can continue a trembling existence for ever 
under the precarious protection of the 
threat of general annihilation. 

Trouble in Malta 


"1%/FALTA has a population of about 
320,000. Of these more than 7,000 
families are dependent on employment in 
the dockyard, which has been a very con¬ 


siderable establishment, because Malta is 
the headquarters of the Mediterranean fleet 
and the NATO Mediterranean Command. 

The dockyard workers are concerned 
about their means of livelihood because 
discharges are beginning, and many more 
are anticipated as a consequence of the 
British defence cuts. Mr. Dorn MintofT, 
the Prime Minister of Malta, has opposed 
these cuts, and has urged that the future 
connection of Malta and Britain must 
depend upon the provision of alternative 
employment for redundant dockyard 
worker, s 

Mr. Lennox Boyd has given the assur¬ 
ance that there is sufficient work to main¬ 
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TRAGIC CLIMAX OR TURNING? 


1957 IS NOT A GOOD YEAR to look back uposi. 

• During it, two cruel wars, in Algeria and Cyprus, have continued. 

• Laborious “ disarmament 99 negotiations have merely registered 
futility. 

© Hopes of a major relief from oppression in the Russian satellite 
States have been disappointed, with signs of a general return, with variations 
in degree, of some of the worst features of the Stalinist era. 

© In general international relationships the situation has dramatically 
worsened. We seem nearer general war today than at any time before. 
Against this, however, is the growing realisation of the dangers in continuing 
present policies. 

★ ★ 


rpHERE IS A RAPIDLY DEVELOPING understanding of the fact 

that the statesmen are adding to—not reducing—the risks under 
which we live. 

This is disclosed in recent Gallup polls and the increasing number of warn¬ 
ings from men of high standing who are able to think and speak untrammelled 
by party restrictions. 

The focussing point in international affairs as 1957 opened was the Middle 
East. Sir Anthony Eden was just leaving office, after his adventure in aggression, 
to give place to Mr. Macmillan—who could more appropriately have left also. 

President Eisenhower was proclaiming his new Middle East doctrine: military 
aid, including the use of UJS. armed forces, to secure the Middle East States 
against overt aggression from any Communist-dominated country. 


tain the dockyard workers in employment 
for three years, but the Admiralty section 
of the General Workers’ Union is not satis¬ 
fied with this assurance, for very substan¬ 
tial reasons. This led to the resignation 
(now withdrawn) of Mr. Mintoff on the 
ground that the workers are showing a 
lack of confidence in him, although it is 
said that he is not unwilling to be relieved 
of the position because of other political 
difficulties also. 

We have remarked that the dockyard 
workers have very substantial reasons for 
scepticism in regard to the assurance given 
by Mr. Lennox Boyd. This is apparent, 
because as the cuts are contemplated with 
a view to the reduction of Government 
expenditure it is impossible for adequate 
alternative employment to be provided 
without a failure in the achievement of the 
object of the cuts. If Mr. Lennox Boyd's 
assurance should be soundly based it can 
only be at the expense of the employment 
of armaments workers in Britain. 

As a matter of fact, there are other 
threats to the position of the dockyard 
workers of Malta. What are called 
“ defence *’ requirements are changing to¬ 
day at an unexampled speed, and one con¬ 
sequence of this is the rapidly diminishing 
military importance of Malta. Quite apart 
therefore from measures of economy, the 
position of the Maltese armaments workers 
(and more than these, for the whole Mal¬ 
tese economy is largely dependent on the 
importance of the island in preparation for 
war) is becoming increasingly precarious. 

There are two considerations that must 
be borne in mind in regard to the above- 
mentioned facts. The first is that the posi¬ 
tion of the Maltese dockyard workers is 
not threatened by a policy of disarmament. 
It is threatened by the action of a militarist 
Government whose policy has led to the 
need for enforced economies. A Government 
that set out to disarm as a deliberate poli¬ 
tical policy, as described in “ Unarmed.'’ 
the pacifist report on unilateral disarma¬ 
ment,* would be in a position to make pro¬ 
vision for displaced labour as part of its 
policy. 

The second consideration, which will 
become increasingly serious with the 
passage of time, is that employment on the 
manufacture of armaments must inevitably 
today be one of the most precarious of 
occupations. We are in a period of ex¬ 
ceedingly rapid change where methods of 
warfare are concerned an_d strategical con¬ 
ceptions are being transformed so swiftly 
that the threat hanging over the Maltese 
dockyard workers is one that must be in¬ 
creasingly experienced by workers in arma- 
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The function of the Commission was a 
double one. It had to enquire into the 
allegations of torture and brutality, but it 
also had to secure evidence against those 
who had circulated false or exaggerated 
reports. It does not appear that the Com¬ 
mission is submitting any evidence that will 
result in anybody being put on trial for 
circulating false reports, although it re¬ 
marks that many complaints seemed to be 
based on concoctions, which is .doubtless 
true: the Algerians doubtless find that 
atrocity stories are part of the necessary 
munitions of war just as do the French. 

In addition to the 41 who died in the 
black hole of Ain-Isser there were 37 other 
suspects who died from alcoholic fumes 
when imprisoned in wine cellars. The 
Commission comments that a most dis¬ 
quieting aspect of the evidence it consid¬ 
ered was the number of cases in which 
people have completely disappeared after 
arrest without their relations having learned 
what has happened to them. 

Pygmies looking to 
giants 

TYTE prepare for war like precocious 
giants,” said Mr. Lester Pearson in his 
Nobel Peace Prize address, “ and for peace 
like retarded pygmies.” Improbable as it 
may sound there are people, we are in¬ 
formed, “ responsible for long-range mili¬ 
tary thinking,” who are contemplating the 
development of ballistic missiles that will 
carry men as well as nuclear eplosive mate¬ 
rial. These will become necessary, it is 
held, because in the distant future it may 
become possible to provide a mechanical 
defence against the missiles that are being 
constructed and developed to-day. It will 
be necessary to send pilots up with the 
missiles so that they may defeat the defence 
mechanism. 

After the pilot had played his part he 
would be able to detach his containing 
“ capsule ” from the missile and return to 
earth by parachute. For a development in 
“ the somewhat distant future ” the Sunday 
Times Air Correspondent holds that “ the 
idea is not so fantastic as it may appear.” 
What is surely fantastic is the view that 
there can be a “ somewhat distant future ” 
in a world with a developed power of 
destruction by nuclear means in which 
decade after decade men have not been 
able to find any other way of regulating 
their international relationships than con¬ 
tinuing in the preparation of more elabo¬ 
rate destructive instruments to use against 
each other. 


in degree, of some of the worst features of the Stalinist era. 

® In general international relationships the situation has dramatically 
worsened. We seem nearer general war today than at any time before. 
Against this, however, is the growing realisation of the dangers in continuing 
present policies. 

★ ★ 

r jpHERE IS A RAPIDLY DEVELOPING understanding of the fact 
that the statesmen are adding to—not reducing—the risks under 
which we live. 

This is disclosed in recent Gallup polls and the increasing number of warn¬ 
ings from men of high standing who are able to think and speak untrammelled 
by party restrictions. 

The focussing point in international alfairs as 1957 opened was the Middle 
East. Sir Anthony Eden was iust leaving office, after his adventure in aggression, 
to give place to Mr. Macmillan—who could more appropriately have left also. 

President Eisenhower was proclaiming his new Middle East doctrine: military 
aid, including the use of U.S. armed forces, to secure the Middle East States 
against overt aggression from any Communist-dominated country. 

Russia could legitimately have replied with a similar doctrine against overt 
aggression from any capitalist (or U.S.) dominated country. It did not, although 
clearly it is willing to supply arms in the area when it sees fit. 

On the other hand, the Russian Government made repeated offers of co¬ 
operation with the U.S. in the development of the area (a suggestion that was 
not only never taken up but does not seem to have even been glanced at). 

★ ★ 

R. DUNCAN SANDYS issued his White Paper setting out the new 
view of British 66 defence,” in which it is pointed out that there is 
no possibility of saving the civilian population of the country in the 
event of nuclear war. 

Defence, therefore, had to be concentrated on the protection of the British 
nuclear weapon launching sites to ensure that the deterrent could be used once 
it had failed to deter. 

Mr. Sandys succeeded in his visit to the U.S. to obtain for Britain a supply 
of intermediate range missiles. 

These have a range of 1,500 miles, and will be delivered to Britain before 
the end of 1958. It is now announced that there will be four launching bases 
for these missiles in the British Isles. 

THE YEAR 1957 HAS ENDED UNDER THE SIGN OF THE 
SPUTNIK, WITH ITS INDICATION THAT RUSSIA HAS MUCH 
LONGER RANGE MISSILES, POSSIBLY UP TO 5,000 MILES, 
CAPABLE OF BEING DIRECTED AT THE U.S. CITIES. 

So the heads of the 15 NATO States met in Paris to decide what to do 
about this, the U.S. hoping that the continental European countries would be as 
accommodating as Britain in providing rocket bases. 

Following a recognition of “ inter-dependence ” and a surrender of national 
sovereignty—not the inter-dependence of all nations but only of one group pre¬ 
paring for war on another group—and the doctrine of “ shared peril,” France, 
Holland and Belgium were also to be asked to grant rocket launching sites. If 
this be all that was decided in Paris, it is highly probable that it will have marked 
the decisive step leading to the world’s destruction. 

• Fortunately, there is evidence that growing public doubts and con¬ 
cern are having their effect on the statesmen. 

Apart from the formally reported decisions at Paris, some less formal under¬ 
standings may have been reached that the time has come for new initiatives 
more recognisably related to the problem of peace than rocket sites. 

WHETHER OR NOT THIS IS TRUE WILL DETERMINE WHETHER 
1958 WILL DIFFER FROM 1957 IN MARKING A POINT WHERE THE 
STATESMEN CALLED A HALT TO THE SUICIDE RACE. 


that set out to disarm as a deliberate poli¬ 
tical policy, as described in “ Unarmed.” 
the pacifist report on unilateral disarma¬ 
ment,* would be in a position to make pro¬ 
vision for displaced labour as part of its 
policy. 

The second consideration, which will 
become increasingly serious with the 
passage of time, is that employment on the 
manufacture of armaments must inevitably 
today be one of the most precarious of 
occupations. We are in a period of ex¬ 
ceedingly rapid change where methods of 
warfare are concerned and strategical con¬ 
ceptions are being transformed so swiftly 
that the threat hanging over the Maltese 
dockyard workers is one that must be in¬ 
creasingly experienced by workers in arma¬ 
ments factories and arsenals. 

Those who are today engaged in the 
manufacture of the instruments of death 
have a diminishing economic incentive to 
close their minds to the moral significance 
of what they are doing. 

* Housman’s Bookshop, Is. 2d. post free. 

Cold feet or 
eool heads 

rjlHE suggestion from the United States 
that some of her NATO partners have 
cold feet reflects the hysterical reaction to 
the Sputniks which circle the globe. 

President Eisenhower’s speech at NATO 
again showed how morally bankrupt he and 
his advisers are. To talk about the price 
of peace in terms of more intercontinental 
missiles and launching sites for them is to 
show a complete lack of understanding of 
the meaning of peace. 

It is only necessary to say “ Peace on 
earth and more deadly missiles for men ” 
to point the moral. 

It is a cause of some real satisfaction 
that even if Britain were ready to follow 
America’s hysterical lea.d, some of the other 
governments are not. In refusing to be 
scared by the Russian bogey and in realis¬ 
ing what involvement in the “ shared peril” 
of Dulles may well mean, they are keeping 
cool heads. 

It is to be hoped that as a result there 
will be at least a postponement of any 
decision about new NATO bases and a 
realistic attempt to open new negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on the basis of Mr. 
Bulganin’s letter and their previous pro¬ 
posals both about the Middle East and 
Central Europe. Cool heads can yet prove 
to be better than cold feet. 
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Hungary-Egypt Pilgrimage 
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WILL ASIA AND AFRICA SAVE 

THE GREAT POWERS? 


mHE HUNGARY-EGYPT PILGRIM¬ 
AGE which started in April from 
Manchester and was continued after Stras- 
burg through Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria, arrived at its winter halting point 
on November 24. Within the shadows of 
the Hungarian border towers, East and 
West prayed in remembrance of all the 
oppressed people of the world in front of 
the white flag of peace. 

This pilgrimage began as a personifica¬ 
tion of world concern against violence, 
international tension and ruthless aggres¬ 
sion. The pilgrims, as they travelled 
through Europe from city to town, appealed 
to the people to apply the way of love and 
non-violence in their personal lives, as well 
as using it to solve all crises and tension 
in the world. 

There were, in the group at the border, 
three Americans, an Indian and a Swede. 

On December 1 there was a meeting at 
Quaker House, Vienna, to discuss the 
future plan of action. Several suggestions 
were made to work as arbiter between those 
nations which are in conflict by preparing 
the ground amongst the population first. Tt 
was suggested that those who are in prison 
as conscientious objectors should write to 
those young Hungarian students about 
using non-violence as a way to attain both 
inward and political freedom. For both 
sides this might be a test. 

The pilgrimage will be continued again 
next summer, as it was felt that through 
this method the message of non-violence 
and reconciliation could be brought to the 
man in the street in the most effective way. 
—HEMLATA DEVI, c/o Ecole de 
Humanite, Goldern, B.O., Switzerland. 

Peace Pledge Union 

rilHOUGH there has been no dramatic 
increase in the membership of the 
P.P.U. since its early days, there is a steady 
Intake of new and active members which 
more than balances losses by death and 
resignation. I do not know where Lyonel 
Evans gets his information that the mem¬ 
bership of the P.P.U. is decreasing year 
after year, but in his plea for a kinder atti¬ 
tude towards near-pacifists he should re¬ 
member that when there has been any large 
lapse from membership it has been one 
result of the desire to attract those who 
regarded the pledge more as an expression 
of their hope that there would not be an¬ 
other war than their determination not to 
take part in war should it come. 

The only official policy of the P.P.U. is 

r. . fi . <k/lli/M-/<nlc In lhi» nLvIap nnd 


r fHE end of the year is an appro¬ 
priate time to assess the position 
the peoples of Asia and Africa have 
reached in their advance towards 
freedom and equality. 

It is particularly appropriate this week, 
because the NATO conference which has 
just concluded was among other things the 
annual shareholders’ meeting of Colonies 
Incorporated. It was a meeting of the 
Western European Colonial Powers, with 
their financier backer, America. 

How were Asia and Africa involved in 
the Conference. They were the subject of 
continuous discussion outside the con¬ 
ference room even if they did not directly 
form the theme of conference speeches or 
communiques. 

The reason is this: Asia and Africa 
have now become decisive in the balance 
of the Cold War. 

It is a strange fact that the population 
of the earth is almost equally divided be¬ 
tween the supporters of America, the sup¬ 
porters of Russia, and those who are un¬ 
committed to either side. Each section 
numbers approximately 800,000,000. The 
area which remains uncommitted to West 
or East is broadly Asia (except for China) 
and Africa. 

The European Powers, especially 
France, would like America to become 
their political colonial backers. America 
hesitates, because it wishes to win Asia 
and Africa to the Western side. 

America does not want to antagonise 
West Asia and North Africa by openly 
backing France in Algeria; or to alienate 
Greece by endorsing all that Britain has 
done in Cyprus; or to lose the sympathy 
of all Africans by backing Britain and the 
White Settlers in East and Central Africa; 
or to throw Indonesia to the Communists 
by siding with Holland in West New 
Guinea; or to anger India by supporting 
Portugal in Goa. 

America realises that if she becomes in- 


Q FROM PAGE ONE 

towns of the Urals, establishing the bless¬ 
ings of the free world in the Soviet Union. 

Indeed, one wonders what Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, who recently wrote such an effec¬ 
tive renl v to Anenrin Bevnn on the H- 


By Fenner Brockway, MP 

Chairman, Movement for 
Colonial Freedom 

volved in the political unpopularity of 
Western Europe in Asia and Africa the 
hope of gaining their goodwill in the Cold 
War would have gone. Indeed, she hopes 
to become popular by offering economic 
aid and investment. Asia and Africa have 
suddenly become important in the world 
not, alas, because of a new realisation of 
their human rights, but because of their 
significance in the alignments of the Cold 
War. 

It is too early to say how the West will 
resolve this issue. Britain hopes to get 
through in Cyprus without losing American 
goodwill, and the crisis in East and Central 
Africa does not seem uncomfortably close. 
Portugal hopes that the question of Goa 
will not become insistent for a time. But 
to Holland the conflict with Indonesia is 
becoming critical, and to France the war 
in Algeria is more immediately important 
than the danger of war from Russia. The 
West cannot shirk the issue long. 

Cold war and freedom 

This is also an issue for Asia and Africa. 
Asia is more aware of it than Africa. 
India and the Arab countries of West Asia 
are aware of it; but in Africa, except for 
Egypt and the Mediterranean coast coun¬ 
tries—Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco—the rela¬ 
tionship between the Cold War and their 
freedom seems remote. 

I warn them, as we enter on 1958, that 

this issue may determine their future. 

It is already determining the future of 
the Union of South Africa and of the 
British Protectorates in or near the Union. 
The Defence pact which has been nego¬ 
tiated with Britain inevitably means that 
British criticism of apartheid will be muted 


But there was also something else that 
influenced the conference. 

The Gallup Poll of British public 
opinion which revealed the hostility here 
to the American bases and the broadcasts 
of IVIr. Kennnn. which have reached a 


and British opposition to the incorporation 
of the Protectorates within the Union will 
be compromised. 

The freedom of Kenya and Tanganyika 
will be jeopardised by the need for barracks 
and ports to serve British forces for the 
Middle East. The freedom of French West 
Africa will be limited by the need to re¬ 
serve Dakar as an airport for American 
planes. The uranium mines in South 
Africa and Belgian Congo will tie the West 
to the present white regimes. Even 
America, with all its fear of losing the 
goodwill of the African peoples, will think 
twice before dissociating itself from admin¬ 
istrations which now control the supplies 
needed for its nuclear weapons and the 
strategic ports and posts of Western 
“ defence ” plans. 

The struggle for peace 

This has become the dominant issue for 
the freedom of Asia and Africa. Their 
liberty and the cause of peace are now 
inseparable. 

The colonial peoples and the countries 
which have emerged to independence since 
the two world wars are, with a few excep¬ 
tions, already neutralist. They have had 
no responsibility for the division of the 
world into two opposing blocs. Whilst they 
reject Communist totalitarianism, they 
know that the West is the historic source 
of colonialism. They identify themselves 
with neither. 

The time has come for Asia and Africa 
to declare themselves even more posi¬ 
tively and emphatically for peace. In 
the name of one-third of the population 
of the world, they should call upon the 
Great Powers, now arming fatally against 
each other, to come together and to find 
a basis of agreement. 

The colonial peoples will never attain 
freedom whilst the earth is parcelled out 
between the rival military groups. With 
the rest of the world, they will be in con¬ 
tinuous danger of annihilation if the rivalry 
in nuclear weapons persists. 

The struggle for peace is, of course, not 
only the duty of the colonial peoples. It 
is still more the duty of all of us within 
the Great Powers who believe in liberty 
and humanity. Together we can save 
freedom and peace. 

This is the supreme conclusion to which 

« rf»vif»\x/ of Acin Africa -world- must 


Emrys Hughes on the NATO Conference 



TjlHOUGH there has been no dramatic 
increase in the membership of the 
P.P.U. since its early days, there is a steady 
intake of new and active members which 
more than balances losses by death and 
resignation. I do not know where Lyonel 
Evans gets his information that the mem¬ 
bership of the P.P.U. is decreasing year 
after year, but in his plea for a kinder atti¬ 
tude towards near-pacifists he should re¬ 
member that when there has been any large 
lapse from membership it has been one 
result of the desire to attract those who 
regarded the pledge more as an expression 
of their hope that there would not be an¬ 
other war than their determination not to 
take part in war should it come. 

The only official policy of the P.P.U. is 
to gain fresh adherents to the pledge and 
to build up a public opinion which will 
make possible the total disarmament of 
Great Britain. It is open to doubt whether 
those who are only asking for the aboli¬ 
tion of nuclear tests are taking even one 
step along that road. They do not re¬ 
nounce war or propose to do so. The alter¬ 
native today is between total peace and 
total war, and the P.P.U. will serve the 
cause of peace best by maintaining its own 
particular contribution and not giving the 
impression that anything less than total 
disarmament and the renunciation of war 
will suffice — STUART MORRIS, Gen. Sec. 
The Peace Pledge Union, 6, Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C.l. 

A N article of mine in the issue of 6th 
December, 1957, is quoted by your 
correspondent Lyonel Evans as an example 
of some unexplained Peace Pledge Union 
“ official attitude ” towards near-pacifists. 

My attack upon Selwyn Lloyd and 
Aneurin Bevan in that article was an attack 
upon their foreign policy in regard to re¬ 
taining the H-bomb at all costs as a deter¬ 
rent. As Bevan had publicly stated at the 
Labour Party Conference that he would, if 
Foreign Secretary, think it right to retain 
the H-bomb, there seems little difference 
between himself and Selwyn Lloyd. 

I am not sure whether Lyonel Evans is 
implying that Mr. Bevan is a near-pacifist; 
if so, then it is time this term was defined. 
I admit, however, that in any case I am 
quite unrepentant in regard to the article 
in question ! 

I hope it will be understood that I write 
in Peace News as myself, and not on behalf 
of the Peace Pledge Union in any official 
capacity.— SYBIL MORRISON, 6, Ends- 
leight Street, W.C.l. 


oacKing trance in /vigeria; or to alienate 
Greece by endorsing all that Britain has 
done in Cyprus; or to lose the sympathy 
of all Africans by backing Britain and the 
White Settlers in East and Central Africa; 
or to throw Indonesia to the Communists 
by siding with Holland in West New 
Guinea; or to anger India by supporting 
Portugal in Goa. 

America realises that if she becomes in¬ 


towns of the Urals, establishing the bless¬ 
ings of the free world in the Soviet Union. 

Indeed, one wonders what Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, who recently wrote such an effec¬ 
tive reply to Aneurin Bevan on the H- 
bomb, thinks of his contribution to that 
number of “ Colliers ” which was then so 
convinced that Russia could speedily be 
defeated by a nuclear knock-out blow. 

Now the Americans are scared at the 
thought that, having destroyed America by 
H-bombs dropped by rockets, the Russians 
might arrive overnight to internationally 
communise them. 

MR. KENNAN’S BROADCAST 

So while the diplomats listened politely 
and sympathetically to President Eisen¬ 
hower, the thought at the back of their 
minds was how long they could keep up 
the pretence of believing that their future 
security depended on relying upon Ameri¬ 
can strength. 

Looking at the British delegation one 
realised that they had been so hopelessly 
committed by Mr. Macmillan that they 
could do nothing else but continue their 
blind acceptance of the exploded myth. 
Mr. Duncan Sandys looked glum, Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd looked smug and Mr. Mac¬ 
millan posed—as usual—under the delu¬ 
sion that the Press photographers and tele¬ 
vision camera men were concerned with 
him, and not with Ike. 

But if the British and the Turks and the 
Dutch and the Belgians were quite pleased 
to be protected by the American rockets 
and missiles which are not yet in produc¬ 
tion, it soon became evident that the Nor¬ 
wegians, the Danes, the Germans, and the 
French (when they could think of anything 
else but the Algerian war and the economic 
mess in which it has landed them) were 
not so sure that their line was to dismiss 
Mr. Bulganin’s correspondence and refuse 
to talk or to produce some new reasons 
why they might talk sometime but not in 
the immediate future. 


freedom seems remote. 

I warn them, as we enter on 1958, that 
this issue may determine their future. 

It is already determining the future of 
the Union of South Africa and of the 
British Protectorates in or near the Union. 
The Defence pact which has been nego¬ 
tiated with Britain inevitably means that 
British criticism of apartheid will be muted 


But there was also something else that 
influenced the conference. 

The Gallup Poll of British public 
opinion which revealed the hostility here 
to the American bases and the broadcasts 
of Mr. Kennan, which have reached a 
much wider world opinion than the Sun¬ 
day night audience of the BBC, had 
deeply impressed the assembled jour¬ 
nalists. 

This was how European public opinion 
was moving. Whether they liked it or not, 
the leaders of Western Europe would have 
to agree to a meeting with the Russians. 
They might cloak this with as much 
ambiguity as they liked, but Mr. Bulganin’s 
letter and the facts in the background had 
had some effect. Mr. Dulles was no longer 
in a position to decide this matter on his 
own. 

That was the outstandingly significant 
fact that emerged from the Paris Confer¬ 
ence. 

BATTLE FOR NEW IDEAS 

Much as the Americans and their stooges 
might object the feeling of Western 
Europe, at any rate, cannot be just ignored 
any longer. 

The people who live under the threat of 
the H-bombs and the rockets want to see 
the gentlemen of NATO .drop their beliefs 
that they can continue the arms race with 
the prospect of winning it and make some 
positive effort to discuss with the Russians 
whether there is any alternative to the arms 
race, which leads ultimately to the catas¬ 
trophe of war. 

Now the battle for new ideas and new 
policies returns to the various countries 
which are asked to express their views as 
to whether their safety can be secured by 
having more rocket bases on their soil. 

The people of Britain, at any rate, should 
have no illusions. The missile bases cannot 
guarantee our security or survival. They 
would merely put us into the very front line 
of a rocket war. 


the name of one-third of the population 
of the world, they should call upon the 
Great Powers, now arming fatally against 
each other, to come together and to find 
a basis of agreement. 

The colonial peoples will never attain 
freedom whilst the earth is parcelled out 
between the rival military groups. With 
the rest of the world, they will be in con¬ 
tinuous danger of annihilation if the rivalry 
in nuclear weapons persists. 

The struggle for peace is, of course, not 
only the duty of the colonial peoples. It 
is still more the duty of all of us within 
the Great Powers who believe in liberty 
and humanity. Together we can save 
freedom and peace. 

This is the supreme conclusion to which 
a review of Asia, Africa—the world—must 
bring any sane mind at the end of 1957. 

Copyright in India and Africa reserved 
to author. 
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American children still helping 
Port Said victims 


‘In A 

Egypt. * 





A mother went forth to buy the daily food. 
• Ai the market were spread out- 

green cucumbers, red tomatoes, 
white onions, black beans, 
luscious melons, fresh dates, 

> heaps of precious grain to be 
ground into flour, 

-Cft rice ' n snowy mounds, 

eggs, fragile and smooth to the 
* hand. 

cheese, made from the milk of 
goats, 

fish, fresh from the fisherman's net, 
geese and chickens, protesting 
loudly from crates and baskets. 


The mother paused and care¬ 
fully counted her few piastres 
(coins). Then began the bargain¬ 
ing, first at one stall and then an¬ 
other. With each merchant she 
argued strenuously but good-na¬ 
turedly until at last they agreed 
upon a price. 


Her purchases completed, the mother bore 
them home in a basket 
balanced upon her head. 
This has been a custom 
for centuries. 

Thus it was in Port Said. 
Egypt. 

UNTIL ... 




ONE AUTUMN DAY, 1956, 

The peaceful life was shattered. 

The fighting which had been going on in 
that part of the world 
spread into this big city 
to the streets where the very poorest 
people lived. 

A deafening roar! A blinding flash! 

Thousands of flimsy houses 
blazed up briefly. 

The next moment only a pile of 
smoking rubble remained 

to mark the place where once a 
house had stood. 

Everything the family had owned 
was gone— 

• the house itself. 

• the simple, well- 

loved household 
goods. 

• the red clay pottery 

dishes. 

• the little stove and 

the one copper , 
cooking pan. 

But even now in Port Said, Egypt, as in 
all places the world over, 
it is still a mother's work, 
to cook the daily food. 

For cooking, the mother needs a stove — 

a stove, sfnall and low like the one that 
had been hers in happier days. 



IN AMERICA— 

A child hoars about 

• bombs dropped on Port Said. 

• houses destroyed. 

• mothers needing stoves. 

A child wondors 

• what kind of a stove is neededT 
An Egyptian mother needs 

a one-burner, kerosene stove / 
like the one in the picture. It ' 
is eight inches high and six 
inches wide. It weighs three 
pounds. This is the kind of. 
stove that Egyptian mothers 
have used for many years to 
cook the daily food. 

• how does the stove workT 

An Egyptian mother pours into the rim of the 
burner a few drops of alcohol. This she lights 
with a match. Then.she uses a pump, attached to 
the stove, pushing the handle up and down until 
the kerosene catches fire. The flame is so hot that 
a quart of water begins boiling in about five 
minutes. 

• how much does a stove costT 

Two dollars mailed to AFSC pays for a stove 
made in Sweden and packed in a strong card¬ 
board box. A label like the one shown here is 
pasted on the box to tell the Egyptian mother who 
sent the gift. 
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American children have been working this Christmas to help a “ Stoves for Egypt ” 
relief project, designed to help the victims of the English and French military action 
at Port Said last year. Above is the inside of a leaflet which explains what happened 
“ one autumn day in 1956,” when for the people of Port Said “ peaceful life was 
shattered.” The children are told that families in England, France, Sweden and 
Canada are also taking part in raising money to send stoves to Egypt. 


The Tribunal was 


bothered 

By Mavis James 

J^AST month I had the dubious 
pleasure of witnessing the London 
Tribunal for Conscience Objectors in 
a real “ tizzy.” 

It is not unusual to see an applicant in 
confusion. But it is so rare with the men 
who sit hearing the cases that it is prac¬ 
tically without precedent. The applicant 
had to be called back twice to try to clarify 
the position. 

The man who caused the commotion was 
Mr. P. Chappa, of London, N.W.l. He 
said he was associated with the Peace 
Pledge Union; but surely he will go down 
in their annals as The Man Who Couldn’t 
Make Up His Mind. 

His stand is not new to pacifists, but 
what vexed the Tribunal was the question 
whether his stand was motivated from 
conscience or from a matter of policy. 

The Tribunal’s position was that they 
were strongly against the use of pacifism 
as a tool and the adoption of an ideology 
for the sake of expediency, and they seemed 
to think this was such a case. 

Chappa said he objected to war, con¬ 
scription, and the manufacture of the H- 
bomb. He said he was a pacifist. 

This was a new one on them 


There had been one or two every couple 
of months for quite a long time now. Mr. 
Tudor-Davies understood Mr. Chappa—or 
so he thought. 

Wanted: definition of conscience 

It was then that Mr. Bradshaw exploded 
a small bomb of his own. It was shock 
Number Three. 

“ Isn’t your pacifism part of a plan ? ” 
he asked slowly and deliberately. “Aren’t 
you adopting a pacifist point of view for 
expediency, not conscience ? ” 

Chappa was not able to give a very 
direct answer. He said he realised that we 
must give the matter some clear thinking, 
and that, he felt, was conscience. 

Mr. Little pressed home the point. “You 
believe that today it is a question of exter¬ 
mination or clear thinking ? ” he asked. 

Chappa said “Yes,” and left it at that. 
Twice he was asked to try to clarify his 
stand. It was like this, he said: we could 
try something that hadn’t been tried before, 
and if it failed, well, that was that. But 
it might work. It possibly would, and the 
human race would not be exterminated. 

Should minds be changed ? 

“ Could you relate this to a question of 
right or wrong ? ” said the chairman. 
“ Conscience is a matter of right and wrong 
People die for it.” 


A GREEK WORK CAMP 

By David Taylor 


L A 5 . summer the Swiss branch of 
Service Civil International organised a 
work camp near Volos, in Greece. I was 
one of two English volunteers sent by the 
British branch, International Voluntary 
Service. 

The camp site was up a mountain path 
above the village of Katihorion. The 
object of the camp was to build a home 
for children made homeless by the earth¬ 
quakes, and for others in need. Our pro¬ 
ject was to dig a trench for about 400 yards 
from a water source to the site, and later 
to lay pipes. 

Special postal offer 
to new readers 


We also dug a pool for a small reservoir, 
and during a delay in our arrangements 
with the local authorities worked for a 
few weeks at levelling a river bed by a 
new bridge. This river is only a small 
stream in summer, but in winter becomes 
a torrent, washing boulders down the steep 
valley. 

II e cimie from S countries 

The number of volunteers fluctuated 
fiom three at the beginning to twenty-four 
in all. We were a truly international team: 
Eight Swiss, two Dutch, two French, two 
German, two English, one American, one 
Swede, and six Greeks, who were supple¬ 
mented by many helpers from the village. 

Almost all the time the weath er was \ic*v\r 


The first shock came when Chappa said 
that although he would not fight, he 
would take up arms if an aggressor came 
into this country, and he would try to turn 
him out again. 

Recovering, Mr. Tudor-Davies began 
his usual examination about the Belsen 
Camps. I gather Mr. Tudor-Davies was 
in Germany at the time of the camps, and 
that he had a profound respect for George 
Lansbury, the British pacifist who tried to 
intervene. And anyone who knows or can 
imagine what those places were like has 
every right to make young people aware of 
the severity of such a problem. 

“ What would you have done about the 
camps ? ” he asked. “ Would you have 
allowed the suffering to continue ? ” 

“ Oh,” remarked Chappa, very firmly, 
“ I would have taken part in the 1939 war.” 

Eyes dropped to the papers in front of 
them, pens ran smoothlv over the oases. 


“ You see,” followed Mr. Tudor-Davies, 
“ you are stressing the advent of the H- 
bomb, saying it has changed circumstances. 
If you were a pacifist you would say ‘ I 
will have nothing to do with this, whether 
the aggressor is in my country or not. It 
wouldn’t matter. That woul.d not be the 
point.” 

Well, said Chappa, “ I’d change my 
mind according to the circumstances.” 

This was shock Number Four. 

Sir Gerald Hargreaves, after a discreet, 
whispered controversy concluded : “ He’s 
propounded a theory that’s not without 
ingenuity. He’s not prepared to fight to 
keep people out, but if they were here he’d 
take up arms. He's not an out-and-out 
pacifist in this instance. Although he’s 
quite conscientious, we think his objection 
is more a question of policy than of con¬ 
science. 
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T AST summer the Swiss branch of 
Service Civil International organised a 
work camp near Volos, in Greece. I was 
one of two English volunteers sent by the 
British branch, International Voluntary 
Service. 


The camp site was up a mountain path 
above the village of Katihorion. The 
object of the camp was to build a home 
for children made homeless by the earth¬ 
quakes, and for others in need. Our pro¬ 
ject was to dig a trench for about 400 yards 
from a water source to the site, and later 
to lay pipes. 
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We also dug a pool for a small reservoir, 
and during a delay in our arrangements 
with the local authorities worked for a 
few weeks at levelling a river bed by a 
new bridge. This river is only a small 
stream in summer, but in winter becomes 
a torrent, washing boulders down the steep 
valley. 

We cunie from & countries 

The number of volunteers fluctuated 
from three at the beginning to twenty-four 
in all. We were a truly international team: 
Eight Swiss, two Dutch, two French, two 
German, two English, one American, one 
Swede, and six Greeks, who were supple¬ 
mented by many helpers from the village. 

Almost all the time the weather was very 
hot, so we started work at 6 a.m. until 
10.30, relaxed until about 4 p.m., finishing 
work about 6.30. This allowed time to 
prepare the evening meal before sunset, 
and we would eat at tables under the trees 
by the light of oil lamps. 

The heavy kit had to be brought up from 
the village by donkeys, mules and horses, 
and throughout our stay we were fortunate 
in obtaining the co-operation of the 
villagers, who brought up our food sup¬ 
plies and were continually giving us pre¬ 
sents of wonderful peaches, plums, grapes, 
figs and other fruit. Water was fetched 
from springs about 10 minutes away. 

We established good relations with the 
local population and enjoyed many pleasant 
times together, at a camp fire, a wedding, 
excursions to neighbouring villages, and 
many evenings in the village cafes listen¬ 
ing and dancing to Greek music. 

Was it worth-while? 

At the end of every work camp one 
wonders what has been achieved. Was it 
worth while ? Did we fulfil our original 
intentions ? It is always difficult to decide. 
In this case I am sure that the project was 
thoroughly worth while. Difficulties did 
arise, and we were not able to lay the 
pipes as they were not delivered in time. 
But the villagers will carry on the work, 
and perhaps there will be another camp 
there next year. 

We learnt much more than the art of 
digging trenches, and the friendships made 
may prove to be small symbols of peace 
which may remain despite all political bar¬ 
riers and national antagonisms, such as the 
deepfelt anger over Cyprus. 

In any case, it was great fun for every¬ 
one. 


him out again. 

Recovering, Mr. Tudor-Davies began 
his usual examination about the Belsen 
Camps. I gather Mr. Tudor-Davies was 
in Germany at the time of the camps, and 
that he had a profound respect for George 
Lansbury, the British pacifist who tried to 
intervene. And anyone who knows or can 
imagine what those places were like has 
every right to make young people aware of 
the severity of such a problem. 

“ What would you have done about the 
camps ? ” he asked. “ Would you have 
allowed the suffering to continue ? ” 

“ Oh,” remarked Chappa, very firmly, 
“ I would have taken part in the 1939 war.” 

Eyes dropped to the papers in front of 
them, pens ran smoothly over the pages. 
The second shock was not registering as 
publicly as the first. 

Finding a thread of logic, Mr. Tudor- 
Davies clung to it. “ You believe the 
advent of the H-bomb has changed every¬ 
thing ? ” he asked. 

Chappa said, “ Yes.” The rotund figure 
was satisfied. This was an H-bomb con¬ 
scientious objection. Nothing new in that. 


will have nothing to do with this, whether 
the aggressor is in my country or not. It 
wouldn’t matter. That would not be the 
point.” 

“ Well,” said Chappa, “ I'd change my 
mind according to the circumstances.” 

This was shock Number Four. 

Sir Gerald Hargreaves, after a discreet, 
whispered controversy concluded : “ He’s 
propounded a theory that’s not without 
ingenuity. He’s not prepared to fight to 
keep people out, but if they were here he’d 
take up arms. He’s not an out-and-out 
pacifist in this instance. Although he’s 
quite conscientious, we think his objection 
is more a question of policy than of con¬ 
science. 

“We direct that his name be removed 
from the conscientious objectors’ register, 
and that he go into the army.” 

As Chappa passed out of the Tribunal 
he said something which, had it been heard, 
would have been shock Number Five for 
the sagacious, elderly gentlemen at the 
bench. 

(Do tell us what he said. — Editor, PN.) 


A brief interval of peace 

From FRANK SPIRES 


o ld people are fond of reminiscing. 

I have heard many moving stories 
of events that have occurred during the 
“ changing scenes of life ” which still 
linger vividly in their memories. I 
asked one old friend who is still active 
in the peace movement what had influ¬ 
enced him to hold the views he now 
holds so strongly. He replied: 

“ I remember something which hap¬ 
pened when 1 was in the army during 
the first world war which made a deep 
and lasting impression on me. It was 
Christmas Day, and as though moved 
by some strong feeling that we were 
all members of the human family, 
both armies along that section of the 
front where 1 was stationed ceased 
firing at one another, and for a time 
there was quietness and peace. The 
spirit and memories of Christmas¬ 
time filled our hearts. 

“ As 1 was resting in the dug-out 
and thinking of home and of my 
widowed mother longing for my safe 
return there came into my mind some 


words of an old Christmas carol we ■ 
used to sing when I was a boy: 

Oh hush the noise, ye men of strife, ■ 
And hear the angels sing. 

“ I kept murmuring them to myself 2 
over and over again until I fell ■ 
asleep. Doubtless influenced by my 5 
waking thoughts, I had a vivid and ■ 
fantastic dream. I dreamt that the 2 
gates of heaven had opened wide and ■ 
that a great choir of angels floated I 
down to earth and were flying through 5 
the sky over no man’s land between ■ 
the two armies and singing in glori - 2 
ous harmony songs of peace and ■ 
goodwill. 

“ For days afterwards, amid the re- ■ 
newed thunder of the guns and ex- 2 
ploding bombs, the dream lingered in ■ 
my mind, and at times even now in 2 
my old age the recollection of it is \ 
still with me. It remains a blessed i 
memory and an inspiration to work ■ 
for peace.” 

Some may think this old man’s tale \ 
too ethereal. But dreams often influ- 2 
ence our lives. There are saints among ■ 
the old folks. 















Taking the mickey out of war 

GEOFFREY CARNALL REVIEWS 

Aristophanes Against War, “ The Acharnians,” “ The Peace,”’ and “ Lysistrata ”, Trans¬ 
lated by Patric Dickinson, Oxford University Press, 18s. 


Books due soon 



As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select for publication notices sent in. We nevertheless 
desire to make it as complete a service as we reason¬ 
ably can, and therefore urge organisers of events to : 

1. Send notices to arrive not later than Mon., a.m. 

2. Include : Date. TOWN, Time, Place (hall, 
street) ; nature of event ; speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 

Saturday, December 28 

LONDON, N.5 : 8 p.m.; Steenoven House, 16 Aber¬ 
deen Road, Highbury. Carols for Peace—Service of 
Nine Lessons and Carols, with prayers for peace. 

Saturday, January 4 

LONDON : 4 p.m.; Friends’ International Centre, 
32 Tavistock Sq. New Year Party. All welcome. 
PPU. 

Monday, January 6 

SHIPLEY : 7.30 p.m.; Labour Party Rooms, West- 
gate. Shipley PPU Group Meeting. 

Sunday, January 12 

TIMPERLEY, Cheshire : 8 p.m.; Methodist School¬ 
room, Stockport Road. Public showing “ Children 
of Hiroshima.” FoR. 

Monday, January 13 

HAZEL GROVE : 7.30 p.m.; Methodist Church, 
Wesley Street. Public showing “ Children of 
Hiroshima.” FoR. 

Tuesday, January 14 

MANCHESTER : 7.30 p.m.; Platt Lane Methodist 
Church, Fallowfield. Public showing “ Children of 
Hiroshima.” FoR. 

Wednesday, January 15 

ROCHDALE : 7.45 p.m.; St. Edmund’s Parish Hall. 
Public showing “ Children of Hiroshima.” FoR. 

Thursday, January 16 

MANSFIELD: 7.15 p.m.; Civic Hall, Leeming 

Street. “ Which Way to Peace.” Public meeting 
addressed by Dr. Donald O. Soper, MA. Mansfield 
Peace Group. 

OLDHAM : 7.45 p.m.; Hudson Street Methodist 
Church, Hollinwood. Public showing “ Children of 
Hiroshima.” FoR. 

Friday, January 17 

LEIGH : 7.45 p.m.; Bedford Methodist Schoolroom. 
Public showing “ Children of Hiroshima.” FoR. 

Saturday, January 18 

BOLTON : 7.30 p.m.; Astley Bridge Methodist 
Church, Seymour Road. Public showing “ Children 
of Hiroshima.” FoR. 

Sunday, January 19 

BOLTON : 8.15 p.m.; Kings Hall. Public showing 
■“ Children of Hiroshima.” FoR. 

LONDON, W.C.2 : 2.30 p.m.; Westminster Friends’ 
Meeting House, 52 St. Martin’s Lane. Conference for 
prospective conscientious objectors. Speakers : Hugh 
Brock and Bryan Reed. Tea provided. Women also 
welcome. SoF. 

Tuesday, January 21 

LONDON, S.E.9 : 8 p.m.; All Saints’ Church Hall, 
Bercta Road, New Eltham. Nuclear Weapons Meet¬ 
ing. Rev. Francis Noble and Dr. John Maynard 
Smith. Film : “ Shadow of Hiroshima.” 

Every week I 

SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

LONDON : Weekend Workcamps, cleaning and 
/redecorating the homes of old-age pensioners. IVS, 
72 Oakley Sq., London, N.W.l. 

SUNDAYS 

LONDON : 3 p.m.; Speakers’ Corner. Pacifist 

Forum. 

TUESDAYS 

MAIMrHPSTPW . 1_9 « m . IVoncootP 


ir pHIS is a new and lively translation 
of three plays by the Greek comic 
dramatist Aristophanes. It is a useful 
addition to current pacifist literature, 
and may encourage pacifist speakers to 
revive the ancient custom of quoting 
the classics in political speeches. 

Patric Dickinson’s introduction gives 
some necessary background knowledge, and 
points the moral with parallels drawn be¬ 
tween the Peloponnesian war and the wars 
of Europe since 1914. But much in these 
plays can speak for itself. How familiar 
this passage from “ The Acharnians ” 
sounds: 

Chorus : A treaty with—with men for 
whom altar and faith and oath 

Have no significance whatever ? 

Dikaiopalis: I know you hate them, 

But / know the Spartans are not entirely 
to blame 

For everything. 

Chorus :Not entirely to blame? God’s 
thunder! how dare you 

Say things like this to us openly?—and 
expect us to spare you? 

Dikaiopolis : No, I stick to it! not 
entirely. I say so deliberately, 

And I can give many examples of our 
injustice to them. 

Chorus: That’s a terrible thing to say, 
sir, makes my heart go cold— 

Do you really mean you intend to plead 
for our enemies? 

★ 

Aristophanes can be speedily recom¬ 
mended to those who haven’t much liking 
for the puritan tradition of pacifism. War 
is hateful to him because peace is so much 
more enjoyable. It is this zest for enjoy¬ 
ment that makes “ Lysistrata ” such a mag¬ 
nificent play. 

For those who don’t know the story, it 
should be said that Lysistrata is an Athenian 
woman who works out an infallible plan for 
ending the war. She arranges with the 
women on both sides, in Sparta and Athens 
alike, to refuse to have anything to do with 
the men until they make a general peace 
treaty. 

This early example of satyagraha, or soul- 
force, so demoralises the men that their 
resistance collapses forthwith, and peace is 
negotiated under the firm chairmanship of 
Lysistrata. 


!r JTHE recently issued trade announce¬ 
ments of forthcoming books in¬ 
clude, in addition to those we noticed on 
August 2, the following items that will 
be of interest to Peace News readers. 

AFRICA 

The South African Treason Trial by Lionel 
Forman and Solly Sachs (18s.) is a history 
of the trial proceedings to date with back¬ 
ground history of racial persecution in 
South Africa. 

Africa in Transition is the text of some of 
the talks on this subject given in the BBC 
Third programme last winter. It is edited 
by Prudence Smith (January 15s.). 

The Politics of Inequality by Professor 
Gwendolen M. Carter, (January 63s.) 
should be a substantial work for the serious 
student. Its theme is : Where is South 
Africa Going ? It deals with many aspects 
of life in that country in what is described 
as a frank and impartial detailed analysis. 
Schweitzer, Hero of Africa by Robert Payne 
(16s.) has been postponed to January, and 
in the same month Schweitzer’s own More 
from the Primeval Forest will be published 
as a paper-back in the “Fontana” series 
(2s. 6d.). 

RUSSIA AND CHINA 

John Gunther, who has interviewed several 
other countries in a similar manner, has 
written Inside Russia Today (January 21s.). 
In . . . but not Conquered edited by the 
Rev. Bernard Smyth (January) six authors 
will describe from personal experience how 
they found Communism affected the life of 
the Chinese people. About the same country 
and subject is Changing China by Michael 
Shapiro (January 15s.). 

ELSEWHERE AND BRITAIN 

Communism and the Churches by Ralph 

Lord Roy (January) is the second volume 
in the Communism in American Life series. 
On the Last Day by Mervyn Jones (January 
15s.) looks as though it may be a thought- 
provoking novel. It is about the prospect 
facing a world in which unlimited violence 
is sanctioned without consideration of the 
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LONDON, W.C.2 : 2.30 p.m.; Westminster Friends 
Meeting House, 52 St. Martin’s Lane. Conference for 
prospective conscientious objectors. Speakers : Hugh 
Brock and Bryan Reed. Tea provided. Women also 
welcome. SoF. 

Tuesday, January 21 

LONDON, S.E.9 : 8 p.m.; All Saints’ Church Hall, 
Bercta Road, New Eltham. Nuclear Weapons Meet¬ 
ing. Rev. Francis Noble and Dr. John Maynard 
Smith. Film ; “ Shadow of Hiroshima.” 

Every week 1 

SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 

LONDON : Weekend Workcamps, cleaning and 
redecorating the homes of old-age pensioners. IVS, 
72 Oakley Sq., London, N.W.l. 

SUNDAYS 

LONDON : 3 p.m.; Speakers’ Corner. Pacifist 

Forum. 

TUESDAYS 

MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m.; Deansgate Blitz Site. 
Christian pacifist open-air mtg. Local Methodist 
ministers and others. MPF. 

THURSDAYS 

LEYTON STONE : 8 p.m.; Friends’ Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Road. E.10 and E.ll Group. PPU. 

LONDON, W.C.l : 1.20-1.40 p.m.; Church of St. 
George the Martyr, Queen Sq., Southampton Row. 
Weekly lunch-hour Service of Intercession for World 
Peace. Conducted by Clergy and laymen of different 
denominations. 


FRIDAYS 

BIRMINGHAM : 5 p.m. onwards ; Bull Street Meet¬ 
ing House (outside) Peace News Selling. 



“ I renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another ” 

This pledge signed by each member , is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquarters 

DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endslelgh Street London, W.C.l 


... 

Appeal 

I w Books for Africa 99 

i 

■ Text books, up to School Certificate 

■ standard, and books of all kinds for 

■ library use, are urgently needed for 

■ African students at the only African 
Z Secondary School in Rhodesia where 

■ free education is provided. Founded in 
S Bulawayo by Mrs. Coleman, the school 

■ is staffed by volunteers. Students’ in- 

■ comes are utterly inadequate for the 

■ purchase of books. 

Z Gifts of books and/or contributions 

■ for postage, packing and publicity 
Z should please be sent to— 

Leonard Tomkinson, 

■ 144 Muswell Hill Road, London, N.10. 
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is hateful to him because peace is so much 
more enjoyable. It is this zest for enjoy¬ 
ment that makes “ Lysistrata ” such a mag¬ 
nificent play. 

For those who don’t know the story, it 
should be said that Lysistrata is an Athenian 
woman who works out an infallible plan for 
ending the war. She arranges with the 
women on both sides, in Sparta and Athens 
alike, to refuse to have anything to do with 
the men until they make a general peace 
treaty. 

This early example of satyagraha, or soul- 
force, so demoralises the men that their 
resistance collapses forthwith, and peace is 
negotiated under the firm chairmanship of 
Lysistrata. 

There are some irresistibly funny 
episodes, and the play as a whole makes one 
wonder whether women have not degener¬ 
ated since the time of Aristophanes. (I doubt 
whether the theme would have occurred to 
a modern playwright even if censorship 
had been less strict.) 

Still, the idea is an inspiriting one. Per¬ 
haps the Peace Pledge Union’s Non-violence 
Commission could examine ways and means 
of adapting it to modern conditions. I am 
sure that Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall 
would be interested. 


In . . . but not Conquered edited by the 
Rev. Bernard Smyth (January) six authors 
will describe from personal experience how 
they found Communism affected the life of 
the Chinese people. About the same country 
and subject is Changing China by Michael 
Shapiro (January 15s.). 

ELSEWHERE AND BRITAIN 

Communism and the Churches by Ralph 

Lord Roy (January) is the second volume 
in the Communism in American Life series. 
On the Last Day by Mervyn Jones (January 
15s.) looks as though it may be a thought- 
provoking novel. It is about the prospect 
facing a world in which unlimited violence 
is sanctioned without consideration of the 
results. The time is the second year of the 
next world war, and the place is Quebec, 
the H.Q. of the British Government in exile! 
These Made Peace by Cecil Hallack and 
Peter F. Anson is a collection of studies of 
the Saints and Blessed of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Third Order of Saint Francis of Assisi 
(30fc.). 

Other names well-known to readers appear 
in the announcements of New Days for the 
Eyes by R. Brooks Simpkins (1958), and a 
new edition of Creative Table Top Photo¬ 
graphy by E Heimann (about 35s.). 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Toldas wields the pen 

mo those readers involved jn running 
peace groups I strongly recommend 
“ Experiments in Group Organisation,” 
which appears in the November 
“ Toldas Commentary.” (Toldas Group, 
16, Harlech Road, Blundellsands, Liver¬ 
pool, 23.) 

Alan Litherland writes about his own 
ideas on group organisation and an experi¬ 
ment which was tried out at a meeting on 
November 9. 

Toldas, which works for unilateral dis¬ 
armament, has a membership of just over 
500 people, but its vigorous campaign of 
letter writing to MPs on the subject of the 
H-bomb made a very considerable impact 
on Parliament. 


Not fritnds with the Legion 

HHHE Society for Social Responsible in 
Science, which is doing fine work in 
encouraging American scientists to draw 
some kind of a line between constructive 
and destructive work has fallen foul of the 
American Legion. 

The American ex-serviceman’s associa¬ 


tion is opposing an application by the 
SSRS for the status of a legal corporation. 
It is “ not necessarily related to the pro¬ 
tection of the strongest offensive military 
interests of the country,” says the Legion, 
which also objects to the presence of so 
many conscientious objectors in the ranks 
of the SSRS. 

Quote 

rj^HERE is little evidence to support a 
belief or hope that medical science can 
provide any comfort or security for our 
people in the advent of a nuclear war. 

The situation is extremely urgent . . . 
we have been widely informed that so long 
as opposing countries hold an unexploded 
bomb at each other’s head, we can avoid 
war by mutual fear. . . . Human beings 
cannot live in health, mental or physical, 
in an environment of fear. . . He will 
prefer anything but to go on living under 
such conditions. . . This wretched thing 
will destroy us just as surely whether we 
try to live with it or not, or whether we 
surrender ourselves to its actual use.— Dr. 
W. S. Benwell, in Beacon, Melbourne, 
Australia, September, 1957. 
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NON-VIOLENT 

use the hydrogen bomb to save civilisation, 
count me out.” 

“ If you are prepared to use the 
hydrogen bomb, you are prepared to 
abandon all moral concepts. There is no 
end to which this would be a justifiable 
means. Yet most politicians are prepared 
to use it.” 

Mr. Victor Wiseman remarked that the 
King-Hall proposals rest upon the assump¬ 
tion that we are more likely to be the 
victims of an ordinary occupation than a 
nuclear attack. 

“ We are at ‘ war ’ now,” Sir Stephen said, 
“ and I want to win this ‘ war ’ that we are 
in now. 

“ If we can assume that there is going to 
be an all-out nuclear attack, everything in 
the way of Civil Defence is utter nonsense. 
We all know this country cannot be 
defended against H-bomb attack. 

" My view is that if this Third World 
War—which I maintain is going on at this 
moment—should degenerate into military 
operations, the Russians would be too clever 
to use nuclear weapons.” 

Mr. Be van’s attitude 

A member remarked : “ One of the main 
objectives is to try to influence the mind of 
the enemy, but it is equally important to 
influence the mind of the ally. 

“ This is the sort of attitude which Mr. 
Bevan took when he suggested that not only 
from the point of view of holding our own 
against the enemy but influencing our allies 
we must not destroy the nuclear weapon in 
our hand. If we unilaterally abandon the 
hydrogen weapon, will America take any 
notice of us whatever?” 

King-Hall: “ America could not see the 
necessity of military action in 1914 or 1939; 
but they came round to it. If we show them 
that we have decided that violence is out¬ 
lived, they will come round to that” 

Speaking of non-violent methods, a mem¬ 
ber of the 51 Club remarked: “So far as 
t know the only experiments have been 
made in British territory. 

“ What Sir Stephen has not told us is 
what reason there is to believe that if, for 
example, violence had not been used, 
Germany would not have dominated the 
world. And what of Hungary? Part of 
the argument depends upon the sort of 
passive resistance experiments we have 
had in the past.” 


DEFENCE S.'SS 


-By Sybil Horrison- 

LIFE IS SWEET 

There's night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, moon and stars, 
brother, all sweet things; there's likewise a wind on the heath. Life is very 
sweet, brother ; who would wish to die? —George Borrow, “ Lavengro.” 


nature. It is not simply a matter of instruct¬ 
ing people, but involves a sweeping social 
change in this country.” 

Noel Burdett: “If Mr. Khrushchov could 
read an account of this debate he would be 
rubbing his hands. If we abandon nuclear 
energy, a large part of Europe will equally 
abandon it, and the field will be free for 
the Russians to walk in. Non-violent resis¬ 
tance can easily be handled by Soviet 
methods.” 

Ho clean finish 

Prof. Max Newman: “ What would really 
happen if there is a fighting war? The 
practical men do not ever seem to me to 
think in realistic terms. There will not be 
a nice clean finish, in which everything is 
wiped out. A few splendid people will 
remain. But people are, after all, animals, 
and their reactions are governed by the state 
of their bodies. The people who survive will 
not be capable of maintaining any civilisa¬ 
tion at all. 

“ I like it here, and want to live out my 
natural span on this earth free from enemy 
attack as long as that can be delayed. Un¬ 
fortunately, whilst I agree with a great deal 
of Sir Stephen’s aims, one is on the horns 
of a dilemma. 

“ Faced with the short-term aspect and 
the long-term aspect, we have to go with 
the stream and prepare these awful things, 
in the hope that they will serve as adequate 
deterrents. But the hopeful side of us must 
bend its energies and press towards the kind 
of solution which Sir Stephen has outlined 
for us. 

“ The horrors of atomic war are indis¬ 
putable ; but it is only a possibility or 
probability; it is not a certainty. If we 
abandon our preparations and persuade the 
United States to do so, the obvious result 
would be Russian occupation of this coun¬ 
try. These horrors are also indisputable.” 

Richard Wainwright: “ The Russian Bap¬ 
tists were not able to defy the Soviet, but 
they have won the right to meet and worship 
and to have the anti-God campaign largely 
called off. They have won point by point. 
Up to now they are winning by the kind of 
method Sir Stephen has been outlining. 

“He says: ‘What are the ends?’—‘To 
change the enemy’s intentions or ideas.’ 
Violence never has been a means of chang¬ 
ing peoples’ ideas ; military defence can be 
a means of protecting the nation’s interests, 
but not its moral values. 

“Sir Stephen has done a very great 


A s we come towards a new year, 
^ heralded in with every possible 
threat of death and destruction to the 
whole human race, it is not unnautral 
if we look to the future with dread 
and dismay. 

War, and all that belongs to war: armies, 
navies and air forces, guns and tanks, war¬ 
ships and submarines, bombs and bombers, 
are part of national tradition, and have 
been so, in principle, for centuries. 

The Services have been looked upon as 
a career for men, and now for women also; 
It is, therefore, in many ways natural and 
inevitable that most people, though afraid 
of the consequences of modern war, can¬ 
not imagine a world in which regiments 
and their badges, ships and their flags, 
bombing planes and their wings, had no 
place. This may be war, but it is deeply 
rooted in national life. 

Indeed, I have heard it said, that for the 
young at least, something else must be put 
in its place. Yet the young should have 
more zest for life than the old, and the 
sheer adventure of living is enough for 
most of us; war does not enhance that 
adventure, it threatens it. 

War is no longer much of an adventure; 
to die fighting had at least a heroic and 
romantic sound, but to-day, when people 
will die, not fighting but cowering in cellars 
or so-called shelters, there is little glamour 
or romance left. 

★ 

When a tragic railway accident brings 
death to 88 London people, and grief and 
sorrow into hundreds of homes; when it 
mutilates, wounds and shatters hundreds 
more, then the whole country is shocked 
and horrified, and demands an enquiry into 
the cause. 

Naturally, every effort is made to dis¬ 
cover the cause, and it may be possible to 
succeed in this, and thereby to obviate the 
danger for the future. 

A recent article in the Daily Telegraph 
points out that the first automatic control 
introduced as far back as 1912 by the then 
Great Western Railway has proved itself, 
and yet no other railway followed suit, and 


this country for producing, not life-saving 
devices, but weapons of total destruction, 
is £1,500,000,000 per year; £20,000,000 
might be needed for making the signalling 
on railways, to all intents and purposes, 
fool-proof. 

Even if it were five or ten times as much, 
most people would think that it was money 
well spent, not only in safeguarding the 
lives of people travelling by train, but also 
in relieving drivers, guards and signalmen 
from an almost intolerable burden of re¬ 
sponsibility. 

★ 

The adventure of living is one that most 
of us seek with eagerness, whether old or 
young; when the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion gives way it is usually due to some 
slight unbalance of the mental processes. 
Life to most of us, in spite of sadness, 
difficulties and disappointments, is sweet. 

I, for one, find the sun and the moon 
and the stars matters for wonderment and 
joy; I am happy to feel the warmth of the 
sun in summer, and to look with delight 
upon its large red circle looming out of the 
mists in winter; I rejoice to see the 

moon, whether lying crescent-like upon its 
back, or shining with silver brilliance in 

its full-faced benignity; I am enchanted by 

the spangling glory of stars shining in a 
deep blue sky; I do not particularly envy 
those who want to get nearer to them, but 
do not grudge them their adventure, so 
long as it is an adventure in peace, and 
not in war. 

The miracle of life puts to shame the 
death inventions of man. There is still 
time to turn from death devising to 

triumphant living; it is adventure enough ! 


Mrs. Roosevelt P * GE F J° E 

ing a growing police State, to achieve a 
decent, democratic and multi-racial 
society.” 

The Declaration of Conscience which in¬ 
spired Mr. Louw’s attack was initiated by 
the American Committee on Africa, and 
called for a world-wide Day of Protest on 
Human Rights Day, December 10, against 













King-Hall : America could not see the 
necessity of military action in 1914 or 1939; 
but they came round to it. If we show them 
that we have decided that violence is out¬ 
lived, they will come round to that” 

Speaking of non-violent methods, a mem¬ 
ber of the 51 Club remarked: “So far as 
f know the only experiments have been 
made in British territory. 

“ What Sir Stephen has not told us is 
what reason there is to believe that if, for 
example, violence had not been used, 
Germany would not have dominated the 
world. And what of Hungary? Part of 
the argument depends upon the sort of 
passive resistance experiments we have 
had in the past.” 

King-Hall agreed with Mr. Kerman's 
broadcast. “ The Russians have other fish 
to fry than military ones.” A new diplo¬ 
matic initiative by the British people was 
required, said another speaker. 

“ The British people must break with 
NATO and the American alliance and take 
up a positive neutrality, taking this new 
initiative alongside India and the uncom¬ 
mitted nations in Asia. 

“ We must do this because there is an¬ 
other force in the world besides the force 
of the hydrogen bomb, and that is the force 
amongst the peoples of East and West. An 
example must be given because otherwise 
there is no end to the deadlock humanity 
faces.” 

“ Method of torture" 

The Bishop of Manchester: “Actually I 
do not regard Sir Stephen as a heretic. The 
heresy of one generation is the orthodoxy 
of the next. There are certain things which, 
whatever the consequences are, you do not 
do. One is to torture other people. In the 
last war, so far as I know, we held rigidly 
to that.” 

“To drop a hydrogen bomb is an unjusti¬ 
fiable method of torture. In fact it is much 
worse ; you are not only inflicting terrible 
mutilation, but affecting generations yet 
unborn. 

“1 regard the hydrogen bomb as a kind 
of plague, and something no civilised per¬ 
son should touch. 

“ We are content to use it as a threat; I 
don’t think it’s ever wise to use as a threat 
a thing you are not ultimately prepared to 
put into practice. 

“ Regarding passive resistance, frankly 
myself I would slightly disagree with Sir 
Stephen. This must come not from Staff 
Colleges, but from the very depths of human 
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auimuun our preparations anu persuiiuc me 
United States to do so, the obvious result 
would be Russian occupation of this coun¬ 
try. These horrors are also indisputable.” 

Richard Wainwright: “The Russian Bap¬ 
tists were not able to defy the Soviet, but 
they have won the right to meet and worship 
and to have the anti-God campaign largely 
called off. They have won point by point. 
Up to now they are winning by the kind of 
method Sir Stephen has been outlining. 

“He says: ‘What are the ends?’—‘To 
change the enemy’s intentions or ideas.’ 
Violence never has been a means of chang¬ 
ing peoples’ ideas ; military defence can be 
a means of protecting the nation’s interests, 
but not its moral values. 

“ Sir Stephen has done a very great 
service. He has shown us that the alterna¬ 
tive to violence is not inactivity ; he has 
pointed the only way which can be any 
good at all.” 

King-Hall agreed with a speaker who 
said : “ It is an error to suppose that 
security can be had ; abandon this idea of 
security and behave rationally. Let us pre¬ 
sent to the rest of the world the appearance 
of relaxation ; show that we are civilised, 
relaxed people, composed, and, in that sense, 
secure, and then we will so out-peace the 
Russians we will have the best possible 
hope of surviving.” 

Public opinion 

Sir Stephen, in replying to Mr. Burdett : 
“ What Mr. Khrushchov wants and must 
have is tension. International tension is vital 
to Soviet policy, because otherwise they 
would get into increasing trouble with their 
people at home. World public opinion has 
now become an important factor in mili¬ 
tary operations. If Mr. Khrushchov read : 

The 51 Club and King-Hall have 
adopted a policy of non-violent resistance 
and persuaded Britain to adopt it,’ he would 
say : ‘ Well, if the Americans do it too, we 
shall no longer be able to say we are 
uniquely peace-loving.’ 

“ We shall have out-peace-loved them.” 
The Chairman : “ Thank you for that 
and for initiating a discussion on what I 
think we have all come to realise is an 
entirely new situation.” 


PPU New Year Party 

Arlo Tatum, Secreary of the War Resisters’ 
International, will be the guest artist at 
the New Year Party arranged by the 
London Area of the Peace Pledge Union. 
All London readers are invited to join 
them from 4 p.m. onwards on Saturday, 
January 4, at Friends International Centre. 


★ 

When a tragic railway accident brings 
death to 88 London people, and grief and 
sorrow into hundreds of homes; when it 
mutilates, wounds and shatters hundreds 
more, then the whole country is shocked 
and horrified, and demands an enquiry into 
the cause. 

Naturally, every effort is made to dis¬ 
cover the cause, and it may be possible to 
succeed in this, and thereby to obviate the 
danger for the future. 

A recent article in the Daily Telegraph 
points out that the first automatic control 
introduced as far back as 1912 by the then 
Great Western Railway has proved itself, 
and yet no other railway followed suit, and 
the reason given for British Railways still 
being without the latest methods of auto¬ 
matic control is “ the scale of the expendi¬ 
ture involved relatively to the magnitude 
of the problem.” 

The scale of the expenditure involved in 


.in ii in ;111 iiuvt’imirc m peace, ami 
not in war. 

The miracle of life puts to shame the 
death inventions of man. There is still 
time to turn from death devising to 
triumphant living; it is adventure enough ! 


Mrs* Roosevelt 


★ FROM 
PAGE ONE 


ing a growing police State, to achieve a 
decent, democratic and multi-racial 
society.” 

The Declaration of Conscience which in¬ 
spired Mr. Louw’s attack was initiated by 
the American Committee on Africa, and 
called for a world-wide Day of Protest on 
Human Rights Day, December 10, against 
South Africa’s apartheid. 

Mass meetings were held in more than 
twenty nations, including several in South 
Africa and approximately forty in the 
United States. The 134 signers came from 
43 nations on every continent. 


r FAIR SHARES FOR PEACE NEWS READERS 


NEXT WEEK YOUR COPY OF PEACE 
NEWS WILL COST 6d. 

VTOU will in fact be paying three-quarters 
^ of what it costs to produce, instead of 
only half. And instead of asking you next 
year to reach a discouragingly high target of 
over £4,000 for the Peace News Fund in 
1958, only £2,000 will be needed. 

Very many people give us “ a tanner ” 
anyway when we are street selling, and other 
readers indicate that they would gladly pay 
8d. and more for all they get from the paper 
each week. 

No section of the community has less cause 
for a “ backs to the wall ” attitude than the 
supporters of Peace News. Having made 
necessary adjustments to the cost of living, 
we are now in a stronger position to lead a 
thorough-going peace “ offensive ” against 
the cost of dying. Our beliefs need proclaim¬ 
ing, and at a time when traditional assump¬ 
tions are proving disastrously wrong, it is 
increasingly realised that we are adventur¬ 
ously right. 

Here are some of the good things in store 
for readers in the next few weeks : 

Leslie Hale, MP, continues his series of up- 
to-the-minute articles with an attack on mili¬ 
tary squandermania. 

Bradford Lyttle contributes “ A Pacifist 
visits Dachau,” which will be published in 
four weekly instalments starting next week. 

On January 24 there will be special articles 
dealing with the war in Algeria. 


On January 31 a new series starts, “ The 
Kirkenes Story.” This tells of the heroic non¬ 
violent resistance under Nazi occupation by 
the teachers of Norway in 1942, and is 
especially relevant to the discussions now 
taking place about Commander King-Hali’s 
proposals. 

DO YOU KNOW THAT YOU CAN NOW 
HAVE HALF A DOZEN PEACE NEWS AT 
HALF PRICE, AND POST FREE, FOR 
EITHER STREET-SELLING OR PERSONAL 
FREE DISTRIBUTION. 

Send us a great vote of confidence in the 
paper by ordering your dozen copies every 
week. Keep that spirit of peace and good 
will alive next year in a practical way. 

Redouble your efforts for peace, and 
redouble your efforts for Peace News. 

H. F. M. 


To PEACE NEWS, 3 BLACKSTOCK ROAD, 
LONDON, N.4. 

★ I want to campaign for peace. Send me. 

dozen PEACE NEWS each week at 3s. a doz., post 
free, and on a monthly account. 

if Please send me the address of the nearest pacifist 
group. 

if Please send trial subscriptions to my friends (list 
attached) at 2s. 6d. for eight weeks, post free. 

NAME .......... 

ADDRESS ...... 


(See page 6 for new standard subscription rates) 















